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SKETCHES OF EMINENT STATESMEN, 
POETS, AUTHORS, &c.---No, IV. 
LORD HOLLAND. 

The Right Honourable Henry Richard Fox, Lord Holland, is the 
nephew of that illustrious statesman, Charles James Fox, and the 
son of Stephen, the second Lord Holland, who died in 1774, by 
Lady Mary Fitzpatrick. 

Sir Stephen Fox. the founder of the noble family of Holland, was 
the architect of his own fortune. Lord Clarendon (in his “ History 
of the Rebellion”) savs, that he was entertained by Lord Percy, 
then Lord Chamberiain of the King’s Household, at Paris, abont the 
vear 1652, and continued in his Majesty’s service until the Resto- 
ration, On that event, Sir Stephen received the reward of his fide- 
lity—having beén nominated, first, to the office of Clerk of the Green 
Cloth, and next, to the far more lucrative post of Paymaster-General 
oMthe Forges. Honours and rewards now seemed to shower upon 





him: in 1665, he was knighgegl; in 1630, he was constituted one of | 
te Lords of the TRasury ; arf both these appointments were either | 


confirmed or renewed on the accession of James the Second. Nor 
was he affected by the Revohition ; for, having concurred in voting 


the throne vacant, he was appointed a third time one of the Commis | 
s'oners of the Treasury, which office was held by him until he retired 


from public affairs Ind7py. 2 
By his first lady, W had seven Ons @ad three daugliters ; and, by 


his second. (whom he married when he was seventy-six vears of age) 


he had two sons, who afterwards became English Peers—Stephen, | 


Karl of chester, and Henry, Lord Holland; as also two daughters. 
Ile died in 1716, at Chiswick. io bis eighty-ningh year. 

Henry, the second son of Sir Stephen, was created Lord Holland 
in the vear 1762, when he was about sixty years of age, having pre 


viously passed through all the frst offices of the State, and having *! 


added greatly to the large fortune be received irom his father. He 
is described bythe writers of that age as ashrewd, cunning, and 
persevering politician ; and he certainly must have possessed talents 
oi some description, as, without much knowledge, and with a very 
indifferent character, he maintained a | 
against all dhe opposition leaders of hisown day. 


s\ilful in di€cerning the temper of the House of Commons, and knew 
when to press, and when to yield. a favourite point; but he was a 
mdst disagreeable and ur 
ind ungraceful in his elocution. 

The father of the subject of this sketch never came to the iitle. 


Ilis name was Stephen, and he died in early life. While on his: 


travels on the Continent, he was rescued from a gang of titled sharp- 
evs, by Mr. (afterwards Lord) Macartney, who fought a duel on his 
account. This, however, was the foundation ef his fortune and 
fame. The Holland family ever after patronised him; and it was 
hy their recommendation that be was sent ambassador to the Russian 
Court.—an appointment which opened the way for his subsequent 
eiabassy to the Court of China, 

At the period of his father’s early death, Lord Holland was little 
more thantwelve months old: and, his nother having also died, the 
cuerge of his infancy and education devolved on his guardians. 
From that time to his entrance at Eton, of course little ean be known 
"= him, and that little can be of no use to the public. On his going 

ae, ~~ Jonathan Davies was head-master of that College ; 
but, ina few months, his death made way for the appointment of 
Dr. Heath, Who oecupjed that station for so long a period, and with 
such unitorm celebrity and success. In the year 1790, his Lordship 
left Eton for Oxford, completed his studies at Christ Church. was 
treated Master of Arts in the summer of 1792, and on coming of age, 
‘wo years after, took his seat in the House of Lords. . 
be The events ot which, at this period, France was the theatre, had 
gg ag ne for Lord Holland, than dull bebates; and, accord- 
oe ith let ia ship proceeded to visit the Continent, being furnished 
¢ etters from his immortal uncle to all the Courts of Europe. 
. het getting et a however, was, at this period, some- 
friend the Eau or Wen ogee accepted an invitation from his 
Lansdown, and who: — re, elder brother to the present Marquis of 
at the Earl's — my ards enjoyed the title, to spend some time 
during a considerable orence. Here Lord Holland rusticated 
1 rable period of the year 1795. Whether his Lord- 


ship about this period visi Cour eto sa 
tag d visited the C ia, Le say 
halts ledeneeecl re Court of Russia, I am unabie to say ; 


Empress Ca i P : 
I Catherine, and to the most important persons in that vast 


e °° s 
worth, hie ctay seas i tages if his Lordship did proceed so far 
regions of the’ mer ; —- he soon returned'to the more genial 
‘armed with the family of Ae and renewed an intimacy, previously 
Lordship.’s Riteme it j of Sir Godfrey Webster. On this part of his 
that Lady Weh Ae m Is not my intention to dwell. Suffice it to say, 
to England = te proceeded with Lord Holland to Rome, thence 
Reaeans nia = the ‘ustitution of certain proceedings, she 
: numerous borne s Wile. This union has beer productive of 
wna Was only twenty years of age at the commence« 
io Las, | ¢ war with France. On his return to England, however, 

“rit heloudly condemned. the Nelicy of that war, in common, 


Ewe 


! with his uncle and Lord Lansdown, at whose house Lord Holland, , 
The | 
late Marquis ef Lansdown was always surrounded by politicians | 


ong and not unequal contest | 
Lord Chesterfield, 


in his * Collection of Political Characters,” says of him, that he was | « 


igainly speaker, inelegant in lis language, | 


iat he was furnished by Mr. Fox with letters to the | 


OWS 


| like Mr. Pitt before he attained office, was a constant visiter. 


‘from all kingdoms in Europe; and, having adopted politics con 
| 
jtem of couriers and toreign correspondents. 
surprising, that the negotiation between Lord Liverpool and M. Otio, 
which terminated in the signature of the preliminaries of the peace 


Mr Fox mainty contributed to the success of the Treaty. 


ing ot the Assessed Tax Bill, brought in by Ministers avowedly to 
support the wag. Lord Grenville was, at that time, Secretary of 
State; and the #qaiden address of Lord Holland was in reply to his 
defence of the BIR. In the final discussion of the same measure, Lord 
Holland made tiis second speech, in answer to further arguments of 
the same official advocate. Not long after this. the late Duke of 
Bedford moved a vote of censure upon the Cabinet, and was warmly 
supported by Lord Holland. It was to be expected, that the least 
attempt of Ministers tu restrain the press, would meet with the warm- 
est opposition from his Lordship. 
i799 drew from lim the severest animadversions, not only on them, 


but on the several prosecutions for seditious works which had been | 


set on foot by Ministers since the war. His Lordship instanced the 
cases of Gilbert Wakefield, and the editor of “‘ The Courier,” which 
journal 
; one of the 

“ Seditions evening host.” 

During Mr. Wakefield’s confinement in the King’s Bench Prison, 
Lord Holland frequently visited him,—a favour which that gentle- 
man acknowledges in the second volume of his life. On the triai of 
Visconnt Melville in 1°05, Lord Holland voted his Lordship guilty, 
on the Ist, 2d, 3d, 6th, 7th, 9th, and 10th charges: Soon after this, 
owever, Lord Holland carried on « 
the Seotch Lord for the private use which he had made of the public 
purse committed to his hands, and for which he was dismissed from 


the Admiralty, streck from the list of privy councillors, and impeach- | 


}ed by the Pariiament of his country. 
In 1805, Lord Holland being rather in a declining state of health, 
the air of Barcelona was recommended for his recovery. ‘To this 


Lope de Vega,” and the translations of some minor Spanish poems 
of great beauty. 

On his Lordship’s return from the Peninsula, he continued to take 
an active part in Opposition, until the demise of Mr. Pitt, when the 
Whigs came into power in consequence of that event. Lord Hol- 
land was at this period a member of the Administration of his uncle, 
and in this capacity he advocated all the measures required by a 
j liberal policy and the exigeney of the time,—such, for instance, as 
‘the extension of Catholic . aanchises in Ireland, the adoption of Trial 

by Jury in Scotland, the Short Service Bill for the Army of England, 
&c Ou the death of that eloquent and patriotic statesman, Mr. 
| Pox, Lord Holland again went into Opposition, having voted with 
| the minority on the Catholic Question in May 1808 

In 1211, when Lord Sidmouth’s Bill for amending the Toleration 

Act was in agitation, Lord Holland was chosen to present to the 
Lords the petition of the three denominations of the London Dis- 
'senters against it. On this occasion his Lordship spoke with more 
jthan usual energy and abiljty, and in the happy strain which more 
jrecently and more successfully characterised his efforts in the same 
} place, 

Though Lord Tolland wished (o aid the natives of the Peninsula, 
and preserve them from becoming the slaves of imperial and impe- 
| 


rious France; yet, when the despot who threatened the world with 
| the terror of his arms, was fallen from his high estate, his Lordship 
advoeated a more generous treatment than Napoleon received from 
the agents of the Government at St. Helena. His motien, however, 
for papers connected “ith this subject, was, in 1817, lost by a large 
| majority. It is creditable, also, to Lady [folland, that her Ladyship, 
) by those thousand little attentions which woman alone can confer, 
| souglit to assuage the captivity of the “ victor overthrown.” 

| Though, as a speaker, Lord Holland bas more solid:and varied 
| information—more deep penetration and quick comprehension—and 
| more genius and literary taste than any Peer in the Upper House ; 
| Yet, as an orator, his Lordship does not by any means take the first 


irank. ‘This is, in a great measure, owing to “the mighty soul work- 
ling out its way,”’ with a vigour too overpowering. His Lordship’s 


| thoughts o’ermaster his words, and the more he straggles, often the 
| more he is at a loss for the “ current coin” of debate. 
| vehemence of his action, or the fine and deep tones of his voice, 
atone for this hesitation, which also characterised his great uncle, 
, but which early practice in public speaking must have, in both in- 
stances, removed. It were vain, at this time of day, to recommend, 
to'a man of Lord Holland's ardent temperament, a more studied and 
deliberate enunciation. His Lordship is well aware, that rapid ener- 
gy is his besetting sin; but he cannot control the impulse of a fine 
j and enthusiastic and benevolent nature, and he has suffered early 
custom to bear itssway. But, riot-vithstanding this defect in Lord 
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a ee 


amore, he almost rivalled the Government of his country in his sys- | 
It is, therefore, not, 


of Amiens, was known to the coferic at Lansdown House as soon as, 
to the Government; and, it must be added, that Lord Holland and | 


Lord Hotland’s first speech in Parliament was on the second read- , 


Accordingly, the measures of | 


devoted as it now is to the existing Government, was then | 


more serious warfare against | 


isit to the shores of Spain the public are indebted for the “ Life of 


Nor does the | 


NEARLY OPPOSITE THE MER” 


Cg 
2 CHANT’S £ . CHANGE. 


3g 
inflictsa woned. ly seems uneasy until he can apply a sanative 

As » ‘sndlord, his Lordship is kind and liberal, and be does not 
ca cy his desire of increasing his rents to such an extreme, as either 
| to injure the reversion of his own original landlord, or to impair the 
beauty of the estate. It is almost unnecessary to say. that Uolland 
Ilouse, his constant residence, was at one time the abode of Addi- 
son, and was finished, or at least touched, by Inigo Jones. The 
‘park in front, though not exceeding twenty acres, is rendered beanti- 
ful by its gradual descent and a noble belt of trees. His Lordship 
holds his estate at Kensington under a long lease from the Irish Peer 
of that name. Lord Holland is a ready patron of all distinguished 
actors, and may frequentiy be seen in his box at one or other of the 
theatres. While the present state of the stage seems to have driven 
the greater portion ot our gentry from the theatres, it might be ex- 
pected that it should not continue to retain the favour of aman so 
accomplished in taste as Lord Holland; but he is far above conven- 
tional fashion. His Lordship has two sons; one of them, Major Fox, 
lately married to Miss Fitzclarence, a daughter of the Duke of Cla- 
rence, for whom he has recently purchased an estate, and established 
him in one of his vew-built houses at Kensington. 


—>—- 
THE “NUT BROWN MAID.” 

HENRY, LORD CLIFPORD. 
From Dr. Drake's “ Mornings in Spring 
in the first of this work the author takes occasion to inform us that 
his object is to select from the ample stores of English biography a 
picture illustrative of a portion of the days of yore, viewed in a do# 
|mestic and ina public light, blending with these some critical re- 
marks on our. early literature, and on the character, costume, and 
incidents of times long gone by. In pursuance of this plan, the 
greater portion of the first volume is devoted to an historical and 
| biographical account of the Cliffords of Craven, the romantic singu- 
larity of whose annals, loses nothing in the hands of Dr. Drake, and 
ito memoirs of Sir Philip Sidney and his sister, including a elever 
critique on their joint version of the Psalms. Drummond of Haw- 
thornden. Ramsay, Mackenzie, and Sir Walter Scott, occupy the 
| concluding pages, and the last article isa notice of the late John 
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| Mason Good, some passages of which the author communicated 
)anonymously to Time’s Telescope for 1825. From this agreeable 
melange we select a portion of the history of the Clilfords, which 
includes some curious particulars relative to the ballad of the “ Nut 
Brown Maid :”— 

“ At the death of his father, Henry Clifford was but six years otf 
age, being born in 1454; and in 1464, being the fourth year of Fd- 
ward the Fourth, the castle, manor, and lordship of Skipton, which 
had been forfeited by the attainder of Lord Joan, were granted, in 
the first instance, to Sir William Stanley, and subsequently, about 
the fifteenth of the same reign, to Richard Duke of Gloucester, who 
held them until he lost his life and crown at the battle of Bosworth. 

‘In the mean time, it became necessary to conceal the son and 
heir of one who had rendered himself more than commonly obnox- 
-ious to the reigning family, not only by his prowess in the field 
against them. but by his ferocious slaughter of the young Earl of Rut- 
land. Banishment, imprisonment, or death, would certainly have 
heen the tate of the child had he heen discovered; but, fortunately 
for him, he possessed, in the love, activity, and resources of his affec- 
| tionate mother, a sufficient protection against the impending danger; 
| for, at the age of seven years, he was clothed in the habit, and placed 
in the condition, of a shepherd's boy at Londesborough, where his 
| mother then chiefly resided. In this sequestered spot, confided to 
| the care of peasants, whose wives had been servants in his father’s 
| family, and, as attendants on the nurse who bad given him suck, fa- 
_miliar to him from his infancy, he the more readily submitted to his 
| hard lot: more especially, as they took care to impress upon his 
| mind the conviction, that his life depended upon his being perfectly 
, Pesigned to a state of poverty and humiliation. 
| “It was whilst thus occupied at Londesborough, and whiea he had 

reached his fourteenth year, that his mother’s father, Henry Brom. 
| fete, Lord Vesey, died, an event which, giving rise to a report, at the 
court of Edward the Fourth, that his daugliter’s two sons were alive, 
;their mother was closely examined on the subject. Frem ler an- 
| swers, which satisfied for a time her inquirers, and‘lulled their suspi- 
cions asleep, it appears that, immediately after the death of her lord, 
she had sent both her sons to the sea-side, with an intention of eme 
barking them for the law countries, but only Richard, the younger, 
had passed over to the Continent, wheve he died shortly afterwards, 
whilst Henry was secretly re-conveyed to Londesborough. With an 
equivocation, therefore, readily to be pardoned in a mother thus 
trembling for the safety of her only child, she declared that she had 
given orders for their conveyance beyond seas, for the purpose of 
their education, and ttiat she knew not whether they were dead or 
alive. 

“ About this time, or at least before the twelfth’ of Edward the 
Fourth. for a charter or deed of arbitration of this’ period mentions 
their union, Lady Clifford married her second husband, Sir Lancelot 
Threlkeld, Knight, of Threlkeld, in Cumberland, a man ef unblem- 
ished honour and integrity, and who seems to have been e ually so-. 
licitous with his wife to save and protect young Henry Clifford from 
‘the malice of hisenemies. When, theretore, as was soon afterwards 








Hfolland’s: oratory, which renders it somewhat ungraceful, he is al-,the case, amurmur of his being in existence and concealment was. 


; Ways sure'to bear away your heart at the'end of a debate; for his revived, and his increasing years rendered his danger every day more: 
Lenevolence is miore boundless thaw. his satire ispoigaant, and, if he imminent, they sent him, with’ the peasantry and: their families, tw 





_ berland. 


' recesses, He then may be truly said to have been (as tbe ballad re- 
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whose society be had been habituatec, to Thre'keld, in Grnteriand, 
to be brought up simply as a shepherd; and at this place, under the 
vigilant eye of his faahonin-tan's kindred, or op<he borders of Scot- 


land, where it was necessary he should sometitnes retreat, and where | shire, and, on reaching Skipton, in Craven, 


Lady Clifford. and with her, in all probability, the venerable partner 


of her days, Sir Lancelot Threlkeld.” 


“Having visited his Westmoreland estates, he passed into York- 
he lixed upon the neigh- 


Sir Lancelot hired land for the convenience of the shepherds who! bouring forest of Barden as the place of his retreat. In this romantic 


accompanied him, he was frequently, though very secretly, visited 
both by the good knight and his affectionate mother. 

“In this lowly disguise, bred up in forests and mogtain fastnesses, 
the child of nature, and inured to every privation, did Henry Lord 
Clifford pass twenty-five of those years which are usually esteemed 
the best and fairest of our tives. Yet, though deprived of the hon- 
ours and the luxuries to which the nobility of his h use should have 
entitled him, he was more than compensated by higher and better 
gilts; for his heart was uncorrupted and his integrity unassailed. He 
possessed, we are told, a strong natural understanding, and an amia- 
tle and contemplative disposition; in one thing only was he unfor- 
tunate ; for, under the apprehension that any show of learning might 
lead to the detection of his birth, his education was so entirely neg: 
lected, that he could neither write nor read; and it was only after his 
restoration to the honours and possessions of his family that he was 
taught to write his name. 

“He wanted not, however, the pleasures which health, activity, 
and conscious innocence could bestow; nor, if what [have now to 
bring forward be correct, did he want, during this his long period of 
enforced concealment, those consolations which spring from the 
tenderest of all aifcctions, from the interchange of faithful and en- 
during !ove. 

“ There is reason indeed to conclude that the exquisitely pathetic 
ballad, entitled the Nut Brown Maid. was founded on what really 
had occurred between this young nobleman and the object of his at- 
tachment, during the latter part of his seclusion in the Fells of Cum- 


“ Dr. Whitaker, taking it for granted that there was no edition of 
Arnold's Chronicle, in which the ballad of the Nut-brown Maid first 
made its appearance, prior to 1521, and coupling this date with the 
circumstance of the lover “specifically describing Westmoreland as 
his heritage,” conjectured that Henry, first Earl of Cumberland, and 
the son of the shepherd lord of whom we are now speaking, was the 
hero of the poem, adding, that “the barony of Westmoreland was 
the inheritance of this Henry Clifford alone.” 


“To the individual, however, of the Clifford family thus fixed 
upoa by Dr. Whitaker, in his otherwise very probable hypothesis, an 
insuperable objection has been raised by an ingenious writer in the 
Censura Literaria. +The last entry,’ he observes, ‘in tie list of 
mayors and sheriffs, in the copy of Arnold in my possession, has the 
date, xviii. Hen. vii, or 1592, in which year the book appears to have 
been printed. The subsequent edition, described by Oldys, carries 
down the list of mayors, &c. to the xii. or xiii. of Henry viii., or 1521. | 
Now as the Nut-brown Maid is printed in both editions, it cannot be 
rae gtr to a later origin than 1502, and at that time the Henry Clif- 
ford spoken of by Dr. Whitaker was only nine years old ; that he was 
the hero of the ballad is therefore impossib!e. I mean not, howev- 
er.’ he shortly afterwards adds, ‘to take it from the Cliffords.’ 

Py The barony of Westmoreland,’ says Dr. Whitaker, “was the 
inheritance of Henry Clifford alone. It was also the inheritance of 
his father, Henry Lord Clifford; he whom the circumstances of the 
times made a.‘ sheph-rd’s boy,’ who was obliged to put on various 
disguises to secure himself from danger; and instead of giving the 
festive treat in the halls and palaces of his ancestors. was forced to 
seek his own scanty portion in the mountain solitudes and eter nd 


presents him) a ‘banished man’ and an ‘ out-lawe.’ For nearly thir- 
ty years he was obliged to forego the patrimony of his fathers, and in 
that period, if, as I surmise, he was the real hero of the Nut-brown 


had, from the time of the Romillies, formed part of the 
fee of Skipton, there were six lodges for the accommo- 


tract, whi 
honour an 


these, called Barden Tower, which he greatly improved and enlarg- 
ed, adding to its other conveniences that of a chapel, did Lord Clit- 
ford take up his residence, preferring it to the splendour and parade 
which almost necessarily awaited him in his larger houses. 

‘Here, with the object of his early choice, the beautiful and affec- 
tionate daughter of Sir John St. John, the heroine of the ballad of the 
Nut-brown Maid, Lord Clifford found the happiness be was in search 
of. Though uneducated, and aware of his deficiencies, a conscious- 
ness which, at the period of his elevation, had for a time depressed 
his spirits, he possessed a vigour of mind and rectitude of principle 
which prevented him from becoming a prey to vicious or luxurious 
habits. If, in his shepherd state, no portion of scholastic learning 
had fallen to his share, he had imbibed, what may assuredly be con- 
sidered as some of Heaven's choicest gifts, an enthusiastic love of na- 
ture, a taste for natural history and philosophy, and, above all, a spi- 
rit of sincere devotion. With acquisitions such as these, we can no 
longer be surprised that, despising the vanities of wealth and rank, 
he preferred the beautiful seclusion of Barden to the pomp and splen 
dour of Skipton or of Brougham Castle: especially when we learn 
that this retreat was in tie immediate vicinity of Bolton Abbey, from 
an intercourse with the canons of which he hoped more effectually 
to prosecute both his religious and philosophical pursuits. 

* He had early in life, and whilst yet a shepherd’s boy, owing to 
the total want of instruments for measuring the lapse of time, become 
a diligent observer of the heavenly bodies, a practice which had ex- 
cited in him an ardent thirst for astr nomival knowledge. As soon, 


fanaa on: as the means were in his power, he purchased the best ap- 


paratus which the science of the day could supply; and, converting 
the Tower of Barden into an observatory, he there, in company with 
same of the canons of Bolton, who are said to have been well ac- 
quainted with the astronomy of their age, spent no inconsiderable 
portion of his time. 

“ Nor did he neglect occasionally to visit his various castles, keep- 
ing his Christmas sometimes in one and sometimes in another; a cus- 
tom which, probably owing to the carelessness of servants, brought 
on the destruction of his castle of Brough; for it was burnt, relates 
Whitaker, ‘ that is, the root and floors were consumed, after a noble 
Christmas kept there by Henry Lord Clifford, the shepherd, in his 
later days.’ ” 

—<f—— 
TALES OF THE WEDDING. 


A WEDDING AT SCHOOL.—-FOUNDED ON FACT. 
Concluded from our last. 

On the following morning I sallied from my hotel, far earlier than 
decency warranted for paying a visitin Baker Street—so I deter- 
mined to divert the intolerable suspense by transacting some busi- 
ness about Charing cross. This occupied me so much longer than 
[ expected that I was flying in all the agonies of impatience along 
the Haymarket, when [ran against a young Lieutenant of my late 
regiment, a very fine lad for whom I had always had a great fancy, 
and who being equally partial to me, had, I knew, been moving hea- 
ven and earth to raise the needful, to purchase a step in the regiment 
I was now about to command. 

‘Percival, my dear fellow !” said I, “how goes it? [have nota 
moment to spare—urgent busines a thousand miles off, at the very 
west end ofthe town.” Isaw his countenance fall, poor lad, and 





Maid, the adventure recorded in the poem took place. The great 
lynage of the lady, and her being a baron’s childe, agree perfectly with 
the descent of his first wife, Anne, daughter of Sir John St John of 
Bletsoe.’ 

“This account of the origin of the Nut-brown maid carries with it 
a high degree of probebility and veri-similitude ; it accords remarka- 





could not help observing he looked pale and vexed. 
the matter, Henry ?” asked I, still in a great hurry. 

“Oh, not much, Colonel,” said he. “I see you are in haste—only 
—only—” and here he hesitated. 

“Speak out, Harry: do; there’s a good fellow.” 

“Only some little difficully, then, about the money for my step.— 





bly, not only with the language, style,:and orthography of the com- 
position, which are those of the period immediately preceding the | 
accession of Henry VII., but it coincides throughout with the extra-! 
ordinary circumstances which accompanied the youth and opening | 
manhood of this persecuted nobleman; and in its denouement it! 
points, with singular precision, to what were, in fact, bis prospects | 
and expectations. | 

“We may, in short, infer from the closing stanzas of the poem, | 


I fear E shall not be able to get out with you “i 

“Oh ! is that all ?—Come to me tomorrow about it, and I wiilsee 
what can be done.” 
“But,” said the young man, modestly. “the money sbould have 





been lodged some days ago; and Greenwood says he can wait no | 


longer.” 
‘ > . 

I looked at the lad, and saw his whole soul was in the affair. I re- 
member a story about a pretty West Tadia girl he had flirted 


dation of the keepers, and the protection of the deer; and in one of 


“Ts any thing | 


ical and I wasjust about to suggest what I knew on the subject, when 
a partner came in, accompanied by a feeble tottering old man, with 
the air of one of tho8e respectable, almost dignified looking valets, 
or Maitre d’Hotels, belonging to the old regime ; his hair queued and 
powdered, and his dress scrupulously adhering to a fashion unknown 
in England for the lasthalf cenury. 

“Mr. B——,” said the banker, addressing himself to the clerk, ‘has 
any thing been made out about thatletter which came some weeks a- 
go from abrnad ? = This person bas just arrived in England, and looks 
to us for a elew to discover a young lady, to whom, he says, bis pre- 
vious letter was addressed.”’ 

“Sir,” said the clerk, in some confusion, “the letter was unfortu- 
nately laid aside till this morning, when, with the assistance of this 
gentleman, I have just succeeded in ascertaining the name ofthe 
house to whose care the billet is addressed. It is to be feared howey- 
er, that this will not greatly advance matters, as Mr Livingston, you 
are aware died some years ago, and his establishment is entirely bro. 
ken up.” 

“That is very unlucky,” said the banker to the clerk; while the 
{old man, only gathering from the blank looks of both a result unfa- 
vourable to his hopes, cast up his eyes to heaven, with an affecting 
mixture of sorrow and resignation. “My poor master!’ ejaculated 
he, in French, and turn d away to hide a tear. 

“But, sir,” said the clerk, “we have made out the young lady’s 
christian name, audthis gentleman seems to think fe 
‘ «And is the surname all that puzzles you !” asked Mr. D. “Surely 
that can be at once supplied by this good old man.” 

The question was put in French, and promptly answered—* Fedo 
roff—only daughter of my master, Count Fedoroff, and an English 
Jady, bis late wife.” 

What a revolution did those few words make in my relative situa- 
tion with Alexina! I felt as if all was foreverat an end betweeu us-- 
but, [ hope, not the less disposed to forward the inquiries of a sorrow- 
ing parent, end restore her to his arms. 1} briefly, and, I am sure, ve- 
ry incoherently, stated what I knew of her history and residence ; 
and while the transported old steward flew on the wings of duty and 
affection to cheer his master’s heart with the tidings, [set off, sum- 
moning all the courage and disinterestedness [could muster, to pre- 
pare the mind of his daughter for so overwhelming a discovery—to 
build up—I feared on the ruins of my own baseless fabric of happi- 
ness—the superstructure of hers. 

This daughter, the long lost and wept for heiress of Count Fedoroff 
tomarry a moderately endowed English soldier! to goto the West 
Indies, or elsewhere, and as the old song has it, “lie in a barrack !"— 
Impossible !--Once I wasselfish enough to wish the knot already 
tied—but [ was soon myself again, and could rejoice that no answer 
had, in any degree, been given to unite her fate with mine—and, o 
the word of an honest man, by the time I knocked at the door in Ba 
ker Street, [felt on'y the delight of conferring happiness, where I had 
so fondly anticipated receiving it. 

My air of conscious exultation when first ushered into the room, 
where sat Alexina with her friend, Mrs F . must lam sure have 
appeared to the last degree coxcombical and absurd. It soon gave 
place to more selfish and bitter feelings, on beholding again, (aud 
with no symptoms of severity on her loveiy countenancés) the crea- 
ture L was about tacitly to relinquish fenlife. Mrs F, rose’ to leave 
the room ; and, though fearful the emotion I shotild excite might ref 
der her presence desirable, 1 could not, for the life of me, interfere 
to detain her. P 

“J fear, Mrs Montolieu,” said I, in great agitation, “fam much 
later than you might have justiy have had reason to expect, but the 
business which detained me was of a nature——" 

“Oh! no apology is necessary, Colonel Donévan,” said she, with 
the unaffected modesty and gentleness which characterized her 
whole deportment. “ E must have little confidence indeed in the 
flattering sentiments expressed in your letter of yesterday, to suppose 
you would voluntarily defer ascertaining mine. I can only assure 
you > 
|” « Assure me of nothing, my dear madam,” interrupted I, “ if you 
would have me keep tiny senses, and go throngh my duties «s a man 
‘of honour should do. Forget that any thing has passed between us— 
i that L ever had the presumption to aspire to your hand.” 

I really believe this humble, long depressed child of misfortune 
‘thought me suddenly deranged, so like bitter mockery did my expres 
| sions appear. 

“Pam not mad, indeed,” said I, reading her thoughts, “though IT 
have had much to make me so this morning ! but oniy the bewilder- 
| ed herald of a very astonishing, and, let me add, delightful discovery 


























. : i. 2 : er ‘ ee a | relativ , [ve 
that the interview which it commemorates took place almust imme: | with at Canterbury, and thinking, my own suit would not prosper, relative to yourself: 


diately after it was known to Lord Henry that the attainder of his! the less for lending him a lift, [performed one of the few actions I | 


“To me!” she repeated with an accent of unbounded surprise 


- ted. 2 : ’ , | aaléé , 1) vesterday . ‘ wt ay tae » tenor. 
house had heen reversed, and before any intimation of such a change | call heroic, and turningback with the best grace Lcould muster, put! I thought, till yesterday, nothing could occur to break the tenoi 


of fortune could have reached the ears of the object of his affec- 
tions. 

“ Interesting as the ballad of the Nut-brown Maid must assuredly | 
be deemed, merely as a work of fiction, yet does it become incom- | 
parably more striking and affecting, when it is discovered to have | 
been built on the basis of reality ; and a reality, too, of which the! 
circumstances are, at the same time, in a high degree romantic and | 
extraordinary. ’ ? v: , ? 2 


“It was almost immediately on the re-ascendancy of the house of 
Lancaster that the following petition for the restitution of the Clifford | 
estates in the counties of Westmoreland and York, together with | 
their rank and honours, wus presented and granted in the first year of 


Henry the Seventh. 


“ «In most humble and lowly wise beseecheth yo’r highness yo'r_ 
true subject and faithful liegman Henry Clifford, eldest sonne to | 
John late Lord Clifford, that when the same John. amongst other | 
persons, for the true service and faithful legianee w’ch he did And. 
owed to King Henry the Sixt’, yo’r uncle, in the parliament at West- 
mynster, the fourt! day of November, in the first vear ot King Ed- | 
ward the Fourth, was atteinted and canvicted of high treason: and | 
by the same act yt was ordained, that the said John, late lord, and | 
his heires, from thenceforth should be disabled to have, hould, inhe- | 
rite, orenjoy, any name of dignity, estate, or preheminence, within | 
the realmes of England, Ireland, Wales, Calice, or the marches | 
thereof, and should forfaite all his castles, manors, landes, &c., he) 
desireth to be restored. To the w’ch petition the king, in the same | 
parliament, subscribeth, 

‘ Soit faite come estadesier.’ ee 

“Thus, in the thirty-second year of .bis age, after haying led for) 
twenty-five years the life of a shepherd and an outlaw, and latterly 
either in Cumberland or on the borders of Scotland, was Henry | 
Lord Clifford restored to the wealth and dignities of his forefathers. | 
There is reason to conclude that it was in Westmoreland, from the | 
vicinity of that county to the district in which he had usually wander- | 
ed as a banished man, that he first assumed the honours of his family. | 
The Cliffords, indeed, possessed not less than four castles in West- 


my arm in his. and went into Drummond's. 

While I was waiting to speak to one of the partners about an im- 
mediate advance of the needful to poor Harry, I saw a clerk twisting 
in every possible light, and trying to decypher one of those nonde- 


script foreign letters, which are to well-crawn, weli-folded English | 


: 


ones, What tishapen dwarisare to men This one was as broad as 
it was long, and had its hump-back al! covered with characters,‘which 


might have been Ruhic inscriptions, for any resemblance they bere to | 


a Christian A. B.C. The-man, seeing a curious idler lounging near 
him in a military surtout, handed it up to me saying, “Perhaps, sir, 
you might be able, from your knowledge of foreign hands, to throw 
some ligit on this direction” ‘There was an outer envelope, on 


which might be plainly enough read, in a cramped chevaux de frise- | 


like French band, this somewhat primitive address,— 

a Monsieur Monsieur Drummond, 

Banquier tres renomme, a Londres. So far all was weli; and the 
renowned banker being as well known in London as Dr. Boerhaave 
in the world both letters hed found their destination. But within 
the envelope was a sealed billet, scribbled all over, as aforesaid, 
with characters which, from their dissimilarity to any European 
scrawl I had everseen, I immediately set down for tartar hieroglypics 


from Russia, which mighty empire having pertinaciously retained a | 


style of its own, chooses to have an alphabet also. 
The word; expressed by these hyperborean symbols, I began to per- 


ceive were French; and gathering erudition as I proceeded, like | 
many a sage decipherer, I distinetly traced,“‘a son Excellence Made-! 
moiselle ;’—but beyond this rather anomalous‘union of titles, all was | 


involved in the hopeless darkness that attends guessers at proper 
names. 
brother officer ofa French soldier returned from Moscow, and the 
characters composing the word “Alexander” happened to be fresh 


intmy memory. With thisclew, I put together pot-hook after pot- | 


hook, and found, with no small emotion, the result to be—Alexina!— 


The name might be, nay, was a common one in Russia, especially of | 
late years,—yet [ could not spell and put if together without feeling a | 


revulsion in my whole frame, and as ifit could belong but to one be- 


I had lately, however, seen some Russian coins bought by a, 


of my monotonous existence.”-—Here a soft blush tinged her pale- 

| cheek—and it went to my very heart to see, that the sweet soul was 
‘mortified by my want of curiosity to kuow how she had felt yester- 
day. and was feeling to-day. 

* Alexina!”’ said [, for the first time in my life feeling the brotherly 
right so to call her—* If I could avail myself of yourunsuspecting in- 
nocence, I should be a villain. Yesterday you thought yoursell. 
and f thought you. alone inthe world: and on that supposition. 
what we might both have done is now asifit had never been. You 
are no longer—thanks be to a merciful Providence !—a friendless 
orphan. You havea father the sole comfort of whose declining age 
is the vague, and till this day, almost relinquished hope of folding 
you once more in bis arms.” : 

She grew very pale—trembled violently, but to my infinite reliet. 
did not faint quite away. ‘There was water on the table beside het 
drawings—I sprinkled some of it on her face, and she soon revived : 
for the swoon of joy carries its own cordial with it. 

When the pious effusions of a full heart to the Father of tine fath 
erless, had given place to more sacred emotions, her first words were, 
“You will assist me in making up to this dear father, for our long 
long separation, will you not ?—But perhaps,” added she more grave 
lv—the pride of woman taking alarm at my continued silence—* pe" 
haps thereis something in my fathers character or circumstances. 
which may have produced a change in your intewtions—If so— anu 
her blush was no longer one of conscious timidity. 

“There is, indeed every thing in your fathers situation to make me 
retract my rash proposal of yesterday! When it was inade, I felt 
lover’s exquisite sympathy for beauty in misfortune ; and a Briton = 
pride in placing competence at least within her reach. You are the 
dayghter and heiress of a proud Russian noble; and Jack Donovan 
has only to say, ‘God bless you all together!’ andtry to forget his 
short dream of happiness amid a life of duty and vicissitude.”’ 

“J, too, have duties, Colonel Donovan,” answered she, her calm 
| serenity notin the least impaired by the brilliant prospect [ had set 
before ber; “that, to my father, I trust I shall never forget ; and oh 

what delightful arrears of love [ shall have to bestow on (I fear from 
vour sad silence) my sole remaining parent! But circumstances 


moreland, namely. Pendragon, Brough, Appleby, and Brougham ; | ing. in the world. How did I labour to appiy my scanty stock of| melancholy enough, God knows! have given me early independence 
and the last, being towards the northern boundary of the county, | Russian lore to this important surname which succeeded! but in| and I should deserve to be spurned by my new found parent, could 
must have been the first noble mansion on his patrimony which Lord | vain! That it began with F was all I could satisfactorily ascertain ; | his rank of fortane for one moment ‘make me forget your’ conduct 
Clifford would reach on his return from exile. It was, in fact, the }bat the clerk and I between us. were enabled by his naming over{whenI had neither. Read that note, whieh in distrust of my nerves 
most magnificent of the four structures, as its remains yet testify ; | eminent Russia merchants, to hazard a shrewd guess at the one to! fora personal interview, | wrote last night tobe delivered to you 


and in the great ball, which occupied one of the stories of the mas- 
sive Norman tower, did the friends and retainers of Lord Clifford 
assemble toecelebrate his restoration. Here, also, there can be little 
doubt, as she*survived the happy event six years, came his rhother, 


’ 


whose ¢are the inner letter had been so mystically addressed. 

This gentleman, the clerk told we, was no more, aud had died 
deeply involved in circumsiances exactly coinciding with Sophy’s 
account ef Alexina’s guardian. The case now became terribly crit. 


thismorning. The sentiment jt contains mighthave gathered added 
strength andenergy from what I have now heard of our relative pe 
sition ; but I wish you to see them as they emanted from the uncor 


sojous fulness of a grateful heart. Sake them as my unalterable ar 
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swer. Weremy father capable adhe corer | a ere ened _ 
happiness to pride or ambition, I might tearfully request you ++ 
her to him for the remnant of a closing existence ; but it woud be 
to return, strengthened by filial duty. to other and perhaps dearer 
ties. Donovan! T am_ yours irrevocably .—bear me witness, my 
vows are sealed before their confirmation can possibly expose me to 
the charge of disobedience ! ; ray ea 

[had only time for incoherent expressions of admiration for this no- 
ble girl, and resolution to abide by her father’s determination, when, 
as Thad arranged with Nicolai the old steward, a carriage drove up 
to the door, out of which I saw him first. and protfer bis assistance to 
a fine noblelooking wreck of a man, who, enfeebledby infirmity and 
emotion, could scarcely ascend the staircase. I went to detain him 
a moment below, while [ intwo words explained the matter to Mrs 
-——, andto my sister Sophy, who burning to know the oun of 
my proposal, had invited herself to spend the day in Baker Street. 
‘Their sudden acquaintance with these delightful tidings gave to! 
hoth ofthem an appearance of such equal agitation with their fair | 
{riend’s, that nothing short of parental instinct could have enabled him 
to distinguish her. When the fine old man entered, his white hair 
flowing on either side of his woe worn countenance, allinvoluntarily 
rose. He seemed bewildered by the presence of so many females, 
and in danger of sinking under the scene. Sophy who happened to 
pe nearest the door, having made a hasty movement to save him 
from filling he gazed for a moment steadfas'ly in her face, then 
shook his head, and, pushing her not ungently aside, made another 
step forward. It was to receive in his arms and heart. his own Alex- 
ina, whom, inthe first transports of recognition, he called by the 
name of her longlost Fnglish mother. We left the parent and child 
(o their own uputterable emotions, and indemnified ourseles by sha- 
ring the transports of old Nicolai, who after kissing with passionate 
devotion the hand of his master’s danehter, withdrew, and gave us 
ihe details of their long separation and its cause. 

They were much too long and complicated to be repeated here. 
Suffice it to say, that the capricions tyranny of Paul, and his way- 
ward antipathy to every thing even remotely connected with En- 
eland, involved Count Fedoroff in sudden and apparently hopeless 
disgrace,—and a banishment to Siberia; amid the first shock of 
which, the unfortunate mother, before accompanying her husband, 
embraced with avidity the opportunity afforded by the hurried flight 
of her countrymen from Petersburgh, to send her only child,a puny, 
tender infant. wholly unfit for the horror of a Siberian journey, to 
seek an asylum in England. Anample supply of money and jewels, 
sufficient to defray her education for vears, accompanied the infant; 
but as the whole transaction (the affair of a few brief feverish mo- | 
ments of maternal alarm) was cond:neted by Madame Federoff after 
her husband’s arrest. and while deprived of communication with him, 
the distressing circumstances of their reunion prevented his being 
immediately informed of the name of the merchant to whom his 
child was to be consigned—and before he roused himself to make | 
ihe, alas! indispensable inquiry, his poor wife’s reason had given 
way ander the united evils of exile and bereavement. For years 
after his recall from banishment, did Count Federoff wander with | 
his harmless and interesting maniac, in vain quest alike of restored | 
intellect. and tidings of their child. Not the slightest clew or trace 
could ever be elicited from the noor Countess, till, on her death-bed, | 
a few months ago, she had, in such a Incid interval as frequently pre- | 
cedes dissolution, distinctly pronounced, in the hearing of Nicolai, | 
the name of Livingstone, connecting it, though incoherently, with | 
that of Alexina | 

The judicious old man, fering to raise, on such slender ground, | 
false hopes in his aged and grief-worn master, wrote, without com- 
municating his intentions to anv one, the mysterious billet which it 
was mv fate to decinher; but after waiting for some time its result, | 
in intolerable suspense, he heard with delight the poor Count resolve 
ona voyage fo England, and felt renewed hope in the purpose of 
personal investigations. ° 

Their result has been already mentioned, and it only remains for | 
me to tell, in a few words, the brief sequel of my soldier's tale. | 
Count Federoff had seen too much of the power of sorrow to rob the 
eve of meaning, and the cheek of bloom, to allow its worm to prey 
twiee npon a canghter’s heart, Hada peasant gained her affection 
in her days of friendless obscurity, I verily believe the chastened 
spirit of the good old man would have hailed bim with grateful ap- | 
probation. He was not, therefore, disnosed to exclude from his | 
heart, a soldier of ancient family and unblemished reputation. When | 
T next saw Alexina’s letter of acceptance, which, precious as it was, | 
i had insisted on replacing, before her father’s entrance, in her alimost | 
insensible hand, it bore, in addition to her dear signature, the trem- | 
Liing ratification of a parert. 

What a contrast between Alexina’s former nuptials, with their ex- | 
torted consent, and half-reluctant celebration, their “ cold marriage | 
tables.” and “funeral-baked meats,” so strangely interwoven, and 
ow blissfal union some months after, surrounded by friends, pur-, 
chased and endeared by vears of dignified suffering! — 

There was the old Count, his frame invigorated, and his affections | 
renovated—his faithful domestic reflecting his master’s every feeling, 
and partaking his every jov. F. and his kind-hearted wife—my dar- | 
ling Sophy—and last, not least, Lucv. and her husband—for, as the | 
picture could no longer go to the West Indies, (at least under my 
auspices,) the mountain came to Mahomet. T managed Henry Per- 
cival’s exchange into Willonghby’s place. and while he wes wooing: 
and winning his West India flame, while “all Barbadoes bells did 
yarg’ —those of St. George's, Hanover Square. rung out their merti- | 
vst pea’, in honour of Jack Donovan and his little Russian widow. 
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character and from a regard to We ; 
| , ; o others, she would have been dazzled 
unresérved, and free in the highest degree. When he had a part to | by the immediate grandeur, and would have overlooked remote and 
act in public, he did so; but in private, he delighted to throw off all | possible consequences. ‘The heart gives better counsel than the 
disguise and pretension, and was pericetly natural and simple. His} head; for tree friendship quickens our sense of the rea! interests of 
discourse, though generally serious and earnest, had a great attraction, | those we love. 
, rigi ‘ + s . ’ , se 4 " ‘ . ° . 

_ it estos ge protound, pe tage ren full It bs as never Bonaparte seldom entered into long conversations with women : 
obscure, feeble. or vague, though often carried to excess; but then it | nor did the severity of his character easily descend to gallantry 
was from the strength of will and conscious power ot the speaker | There were some to whom he took an aversion. occasionally wiih 

’ . : . . . ¢ od 
The greatest interest was excited wherever he came. The audience | reason, and often with no other reason than that they had displeased 
listened to and caught up with avidity his slightest words; andno|him. He sometimes paid them awkward compliments on their dress 
wonder, when they had an echo through Europe, and were almost a/or their adventures: it was one way of censuring their manners 
law to the world. ‘Though not stiff or pedantic, he gave a prefer-| ‘There was now and then a talk of his attachment to some women of 
ence to the society of men of science, both from the or ae of |the court; but these were caprices of the moment, and those to 
their pursuits, and as they afforded a relief to political topics and | whom he showed mo.t partiality had no influence over him: af least 
feelings. On this account, Laplace, Monge, Berthollet, Lacepede, | in state affairs. He was really fond of no one but Josephine not 

1 4 “ee y ; 7 a8 rt 4 > ¥2 * : e ts : aie kg? ® % 
Chaptal, were often admitted to long conversations with him, nor withstanding the disproportion of years between them. ‘Towards 
did a distinction so well merited excite any jealonsy. Sometimes | her he was now jealous and severe, now tender and confiding. She 
a een . — ee . 1 . whey. —— . » halite | anewane ° > : heat : = 1 
he relaxed so far as to join in the country-dances in the fittle halts | answered with ber whole heart to the fondness of her husband; she 


serve of his youth; his manner kad become frank, communicative, 





(which were cive as avs % almaise em arninitted himeslf | . ° f 
voich were given on Suadays at Malmaison. Hv acquitted himself) supported his hamours patiently, but could never reconcile herself 


but indilerently, embroiled the figure, and always called for the | to his infidelities. On the whole, they lived very happily together 
Monaco, as the easiest, and the one which he danced the ieast badly. | He was persuaded that he owed his happiness to Bae ‘ad she felt in 
“The Chief Consul showed most grace and personal dignity in| the same manher towards him. She had gone to drinik the waters 
exercising the troops. He looked well in uniform, and was perfectly | of Plombieres in Messidor, in the year X: he grew weary of her 
at home on these occasions; still in giving his common audiences. | absence, and wrote her the most affectionate letters. When she re- 
there was something imposing about him. Fie anderstood the art of | turned, he went part of the way to meet her, loaded her with caresses 
making a man six feet bizh, who was not otherwise disposed to do | and brought her back in triumph to Malmaison 
so, stoop to him, or could assume a lofty port which left the tallest) “In courts governed by women, the prevailing tone is to be in- 
person no advantage over him. Duroc had given notice that in fu- | triguing, light, and vain. Something worse than all this was to be 
ture the Tuileries would be open only on the 15th of every month, | found in the history of the past. 'Phe greater part of those who 
and the First Consul would give audience at St. Cloud every Sunday | formed the court of the First Consul not having A a early fashioned 
after hearing mass. These audiences were very numerous, and | ina frivolous school of manners, discovered their natural disposition 
lasted several hours. They were composed of cardinals, bishop:,) which was moral and good. Bu. naparte wished for a pie deco- 
senators, counsellors of state, deputigs,, tribunes, generals, ambassa- | rum and gravity, tempered with elegance politeness and grace = 
dors, magistrates, private gentlemen and distinguished foreigners, ; Madame Bonaparte set an example of all this. It was no he er the 
royalists and republicans, nobles and plebians; whatever there was | custom for men to boast of -heir excesses or to hold up their vices 
most conspicuous, either among the French or other nations, all con- | to admiration as models of courtly refinement anid of the savoir vivre 
founded together and on a footing of equality. The First Consul The Revolution had undoubtedly tended to improve the morals: but 
addressed almost every one. Sometimes occasion was taken to should the prejudiced or ill-infortned be disposed to ‘dispute this 
introduce private affairs; those showed most wisdom who confined they cannot deny that at least it had produced a greater deference to 
themselves to merely paying their court. | public opinion and atteution to appearances. The First Consul more 
“From the audiences of the First Consul, it was the custom to go | than once carried his solicitude on this point to severity. He had 


‘to that of Madame Bonaparte. She had the foreign ladies of dis-| "0 children of his own, but showed every mark of attention and 


tinction presented to her Already the names of Zamoiska, Po- | kindness to those of liis wife by her former marriage. They justified 
tow-ki, Castel-FPorte, Dorset, Gordon, Newcastle, Cholmondeley, | his regard by their excellent qualities and their attachment. Eugene 
Dolgorouki, and Galitzen were seen on the list; for persons of the | Bevubarnais was full of honour, faithful, and brave; Hortense was 
highest rank in Europe were proud to do homage to the First Consu! , i'd. amiable, and affectionate. By uniting ber in marriage to his 
and his wife. ‘Three days in the week a dinner was given so twelve | bvother Louis, the First Consul thought to reconcile his political 
or fifteen persons; and on these days Madame Bonaparte saw com-| Views with the happiness of his step-daughter. In the midst of the 
pany inthe evening. The circle, at first small, grew more numerous | "€Veries which floated in bis mind respecting the stability and foun- 
by degrees. There were afew card tables set out for form’s sake ; | dation of his dynasty, he had little hope of heirs direct, and this 
and the First Consul, who generally made his appearance, some- | Marriage promised to supply them collaterally. Neither Lucien nor 
times sat down at one of them  ‘T'here was less restraint at Malmai- | Joseph Bonaparte at all relished the match, Hortense became the 
son than at St. Cloud; the etiquette became the stricter with the Mother of a boy. Rumours without any foundation, and quite ab- 
enlargement of the place. The First Consul did not merely make | s"d to those who knew anything of the persons, were spread abroad 
choice of St. Cloud in preference to Malmaison, as a summer resi- | 0 this occasion. "This child was pointed out by public opinion as 
devce; he remained there in the autumn and part of the winter. til] | the presumptive heir to the consular power: but be died a few years 
the bad weather ¢w ve him into Paris. Tis object was in part by | after, to the great mortification and chagrin of Bonaparte, who wished 
secluding himself here to be less in view, more difficult of access, and | to adopt him as his successor. In the course of these pages will be 
to surround himself with the mysteriousness of greatness. Every | Seen his opinions and arguments on the subject of the law proposed 
thing around him hastened fast to become a copy of Versailles and, respecting adoption; and the extravagance and almost bunay to 
of all other couris, with a reserve. however, of certain essential dif-| Which he worked hi.iself up in endeavouring, by a mere fiat of the 
ferences. will, to place the child of adoption in the same degree of proximity 
“ One thing that formed a strong objection to the morning andi- | @s the child of the same blood and bone, will prove to a demonstre- 
ences at St. Cloud, was the mass that preceded them. Many of those | tion, to all those who have the least insight into character or human 
who had to attend the First Consul. hated the priests: most were | nature, that he was not, as had been grossly pretended, the father of 
indifferent to the worship itself; uo one approved this kind of mock- | the child by a spurious connection. 
ery of it. For nothing could be more artificial or theatrical—the | “ The First Consol could not set up pretensions to be a perfect 
actresses of the Opera being regularly hired to sing the praises to | equestrian, though on horseback he was dariiig to imprudence. Nor 
God. Neither was there room for three-fourths of the visitors, who | could it be said of him, aceording to the poet, that he ‘excelled in 
formed groups and loitered about in the galleries. The First Consul, | guiding a chariot to the goil.’ One day he was resolved to display 
mortified at this luke-warmness, had the service performed an hour | his skill in the parkat St. Cloud, by driving 4 calash four-in-hand, in 
sooner than usual, saying that ‘it was to excuse those who had no} Which were Madame Bonafiarte, her daughtér, Madame Duroc, Jo- 
inclination to attend it’ ; sep Bonaparte, and the Consul Cambaceres. At the gate which 
“ By degrees, the dresses of the court changed almost entirely. | separates the garden from the park, he struck against a post, lost bis 
The sword and silk stockings succeeded to the sabre and military | balance, and was thrown off to a considerable distance. He strove 
boots. The First Consul, who never appeared but in uniform, bad, | to Tse, fell down again, and lost his recollection. The horses, in 
on the celebration of the Mth of July, 1801, worn a dress of red | the mean tine, which had-run away with the carriage, were stopped, 
Lyons silk, embroidered, but without ruffles, and with a black stock. | @ud the ladies were lifted’ out almost ready to faint. With some 
‘This dress seemed oddly chosen; nevertheless he was complimented | difficulty the First Consul came to himself, and continued the ride, 
upon it, all but the stock. He laughed and said, ‘There should be , but inside the carriage. [le had received a slight contusion on the 
always something that has a military look; there is no harm in that.’ | chin, and the right wrist had been a little hurt. On returning home. 
Gaudin, minister of finance, was one of the first who came to the! Le said, ‘] believe every one ought to keep to his own profession.” 
audience at St. Cloud with his hair in a bag, and with lace. They He had Laplace, Monge, and Berthoilet to dine with him. He con- 
followed this example by little and little to please the First Consul ; | versed with them the whole evening, as if nothing had happened. 
but the attempt to return to the old fashion was for some time a real ; Nevertheless, he owned that he never thought himself so near death 
masquerade. One wore a cravat with a full-dress eoat; another a/@sattbismoment. Madame Bonaparte continued rene | ill, and 
stock witha plain coat; athirdabag; a fourth a cue; some had their | said in the course of the evening, ‘ At the instant of his fall, Bona- 
hair powdered, the greater number were without pewder; there | parte ad his eyes turned inward, and [ thought be was dead. He 
were only no wigs. All these trifles were become important affairs.| has pr. sed never to run the same risk again. He has often been 
The old-lashoned hair-dresses were at war with the new. Every | blamed tor his extreme carelessness on horseback; he frightens every 
morning they looked atthe head of the First Consul: if he had been | one who accompanies him, Corvisart has been calledin: he di 








once seen with powder, it would have beei all over with one of the 
most healthy and convenient fashions introduced by the Revolution; 


hair in its natural state would have been exploded. This grave mat-f 


ter was agitated in the discyssions of the ushers in waiting; but the 


net think it necessary to let blood. The First Consul wishes that 
this accident should not bé talked of.’ 

‘A like accident is related to have happened to Oliver Cromwell, 
He had received, as a present from a German prince, a set of six 





| 
Connt Fedoro!? ended his life in Britain; and his daughter made, | First Consul cowl not make up his mind to this re-action, and every | horses, remarkable for their beauty and swiftness. Having gene with 


with the nearest male-heir. an arrangement, by which she exchanged! 
Saves and suow at the Pole for cash and comfort in England. 


—~— 
HAZLITT’S TLFE OF NAPOLEON. 


one was leit at liberty to wear his hair ashe liked. It was under-' his secretary, Thurloe, to take a ride in Ilyde-Park, in a light carriage, 
stood, however, to be more decent and more agreeable to the First ' drawn by these horses, he took it into his head to drive them him- 
Consul to wear powder and the hair tied. He had no objection to, self, not thinking it would be more difficult to manage half-a-dozen 
making others into puppets and pieces of costame, though he did not | horses than to govern three kingdoms. But the horses, spirited and 
choose to become so himself So amidst all the frippery of outward | untractable under the hand of their new driver, grew restive and 


| We cannot forbear making another extract from this work ] ‘forms, he retained the same stern simplicity of character and self-| ran away with the carriage, which was soon overturned, In this 


Perhaps the most vivid and brilliant chapter in the volume we 
have now hefore us, is that entitled The Eighteenth of Brumaire. 
“he spirit-stirring events of that most critical of periods, in which 
Nanoleon’s imperial qualities so decisively and unconcealed!y evin- 
eed themselves, are narrated with astonishing effect. 

, bo pegs extract presents a fine delineation of the conver- 

“The Frst — appearances of Napoleon during the consulate. 
hentai aa oem found his residence at the Tuileries dull, and at 
venather: ‘at ot ithout convenience or liberty. He passed the fine 
seuiiiin maison. Great in'hitself, in this unptetending re- 
perry sap still greater. There,.and long after at St. Cloud, 
cladaane Wt possession of his own accord, a-year after he had 
formed tt 4 - editasa free gift from the peonle, his conversation 
"emery sae Se ight of those who knew him. The evenings passed 
there were evenings worthy of the gods. The scene resembled the 


possession. Foreignersin general, and particularly the English, who | fall, a pistol’ which Cromwell bad about him, went off, without 
had their hair eropped and went abroad. withoyt powder, when they | Wounding him. ‘The Protector was taken up, stunned and bruised 
appeared at court, powdered their heads and-fastened a bag to the | with his fall, but less hurt than Thurloe.—If this is anything more 
collar of their coats. than a mere casual coincflence, it might seem as if usurpers, or those 
“'The women, who inclined to the ancient regime out of vanity | who bave seized the reigns of government into their own hands, 
and love of change, were, notwithstanding, the declared enemies of | have an ambition to be charioteers, where there is a sense of power, 
powder: they had their reasons. They trembled that the reform oi and of difficulty and dexterity in directing it, Legitimate rulers, 
‘dress should reach them, and that they might finish with large hoop | from Nimrod downwards, have been remarked to have a passion for, 
petticoats, after beginning with hind curls and foupets. They were | hunting, where they are carried along by 2 violent borrowed ime 
not unfognded in these conjectures, for the dowagers of the court of | pu'se, and seem like the natural lords of tle creation.” 
— XVI. maintained that no one —_ have the court air with the | = 2 
reek and Roman dresses, and that the corruption of manners was | i ae 
to be dated from the heads a-la- Titus, and: dragury displaying the | PRiscellanous Articles, 
shape. Madame Bonaparte was at the head-of the opposition on this | = : = ‘ 
occasion: it belonged to the most graceful and elegant woman of | THE KING’S VISIT TO WINDSOR. 














7 ; ¥ . . e 
meil Garders of Aleinous Gf some of the enchantments of Asir sto’s | 


pen. aud is still remembered by“ those: who were admitted to it, as aj 

an, & gorgeous shadow that has passed fromthe earth. Bona- 
parte took the lead in conversation, and it will appear ithe course 
pe this work that he had a right todo so. The man laid aside the ru- 
a hoy nothing by. it. ‘There was that striking union of personal 

exalted station which is so rarely to be met with; and is 
as enviable as itéérare. Tne sulijdcts touched upon were of the most 


imposing kind; and what a tone they must have received from the 


the conrt to ‘defend taste and good sense, against the inroads of pre-| Tfis Mejesty’s recent visit to Windsor, was for thie purpose of in 
seriptive barbarism. She hated every kind of restraint and osten- | spectiug the works now ifr progress at the Casile: the Cottage, and 
tation. She’ often repeated her favourite saying, ‘How all this! the Fighting Temple (@' creation of the Kingis’ own fancy) on the 
fatigues. and annoys me! I have not @ mortient to myself. Iwas) borders of the, Virginia Lake. The Royal party consisted of his 
meant to be the wife of alabourer!’ This: simplicity of character | Majesty ; thé Duke of Cumberland ; hisson,.Prince George, a lively 
and feeting was not confined to dress?’ she manifested the sathe un-| boy, greatly resembling the Royal Earhity’; and the Marquis Co- 
affected modesty and good sense in resisting the en¢roachments of nyngham, Lord Steward. They-arrived’at the Cottage about twelve 
pomp and power; andin parting with her, Bonaparte lost ae betler it clock on Tuesday. Afterregaling.themselves with a cold colle’ — 








oneake's! 


re) 1 : 
woneqarte had lost by degtecs. all the tacituraity, ata re- 


genius. In this,it has been said, she\ had her own private etids to |tion, they entered wesce low phaeton, and proceeded to Sand 
amswer; butt. bér. can dyet.hed) nef also arizén’ fromy ber natural. fate, to view the. Mercegerjy The yoqrg Prince was excte “i 
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amused with this exbibition, and ooneeaery am the giraffe, as to 
which he asked many pertinent questions, both of his Royal uncle 
and his father. Thence they drove to the beautiful Chinese Tem- 
ple, building in the centre of a plantation of choice exotics, surround- 
ed by a delightful garden, in the middle of which is a bubbling 
fountain, ali made from designs by his Majesty himself on the borders 
of Virginia Water. The temple is entirely hid from spectators, until 
they enter the plantation Its elevation consists of three spires, one 
at each end, and one larger in the middle. ‘They are constructed 
after the manver of a Chinese building, and decorated on the exte- 
rior with artificial bells—the whole most superbly gilt with fine gold. 
In the interior, is a dining room, about forty feet by 5 at Rees and 
two retiring rooms—one for his Majesty, and the other for bis visitors; 
with suitable offices, and very convenient kitchen, appended. We 
tinderstand that Mr, Grace, of Wigmore Street, is the artist selected 
by the King to decorate this Fairy Palace. From the Temple, the 
Royal Paity proceeded to Belvidere, where another building, plan- 
ned by Mr Wyatville, is likewise in progress. ‘Thence they pro- 
ceeded to the Temple in Ruins, now constructing by Mr. Wyatviile, 
under the sole direction of his Majesty, and made from the marbles 
brought from the British Museum, to imitate the Greek Temple in 
ruins, whence they were taken. This fanciful building is placed 
nearly under the arch that crossé8 the road leading from Bagshot 
Heath to Sunoing Hill. The Royal Party then drove through all 


the delightful new rides in the Park and the neighbourhood, inclod- 
ing the ‘Tower on Bagshot Heath, and the plantations in that quarter 
lately purchased by the King, and laid out by Mr. Ayton with great | 


taste. ‘The King and his friends arrived at the Castle about four 
o’clock, where they were met by Mr. Wyatville; there they in- 


spected the whole of the alterations and improvements, especially | 


those rooms which are now furnishing by Messrs. Morrell & Seddon 
in a style of the utmost magnificence and splendour. It is said, 
when they are finished, they will be superior to any rooms in Europe, 


The view of these apartments is forbidden by the King, who ob-. 


served the other day to the Clerk of the Works, “I wish to see the 
effect of these rooms when complete myself in the first instance.” 
St. George’s Hall will be the next subjeet of attack by the Royal 
Architect ; 
somewhat resembling Westminster [fall. From the Castle, the King 
and his party returned to the Cottage, where they dined. 
jesty, during the whole of his perambulations that day, did not alight 
from his carriage until he arrived at the Castle, as from the weakness 
in his knees, he finds it extremely inconvenient to walk. The whole 
party returned to London about eleven o'clock at night. The King 
is anxious that the works in the Great Park should be finished by 
Ascot Races, when they are to be shewn under certain restrictions. 


COURT OF EXCHEQUER, Dustin, May 10. 

A case was argued in this court to-day, in which the residuary 
legatee contested a bequest of £4000 lett by an old lady to Priests 
to say masses for her, in order to rescue “ her poor miserable soul” 
trom the torments of purgatory. 

Mr. Cooper (Counsel for the legatee) contended that this was an 
enormous sum to have appropriated to sueh a purpose. ‘The poor 
old woman must have been Priest-ridden when she made such a be- 
que-t. In such a case it was competent to the Court to apportion 
suine reasonable sum; but £4,000 was beyond all reason. 


The Chief Barona—How much do you think would bring her out | 


of purgatory, Mr. Cooper! 
lr. Cooper—I think £10 would be quite enough to relieve an 
old woman, anf Lord. 

Mr. O'Loughlin (Counsel for the opposite side)—1 am sure the 
balance would not be enough to take Mr. Cuoper out of purgatory, 
if he were there.—( Laughter.) 

The Court—We will reter it to the Master to determine how much 
he may think necessary for her relief from purgatory ; and on the re- 
port we will be better able to ascertain what ought to be done. 

Mr. O'Loughlin—Yes, my Lord, but recollect that this poor wo- 
man’s soul is in the mean time suffering all the torments of purgatory. 
(Great laugiter.) Lam sure your Lordship will not willingly inflict 
pain by delay, or diminish the sum of £4000. This lady must have 
heen the bes: judge of her own sins, and she thought £4000 neces- 
sary to rescue her from purgatory. 

The Court decided that the matter should go before the Master 
first. 

THE LAST FUNCTIONARIES OF THE LAW. 

The duties in London are at this moment performed by two men, 
Foster and Cheshire, neither of whom was ever convicted, or even 
tried, and to each a salary of one guinea per week is granted, with 
permission to transfer his professsonal labours to any part of the coun- 
try at times when they may not be required at home. ‘The clothes 
ot the deceased are now upon no occasion handed over to the exe- 
eutioner. ‘The momen the relatives apply for the body, it is removed 
for them, dressed as before death, to the house of Mr. Barnard, the 
undertaker, who resides immediately opposite to Newgate, and con- 
signs it to its last resting place. Upon the execution of some persons 
lately, the Sheriff had some conversation as to the capability of the 
transverse beam to bear a number of persons, it being sypposed that 
the next Recorder’s Report would include several in the paragraph 
which shuts out the Royal merey, andthe two “Ketehes” were 
asked their opinion: Cheshire said, ‘It will accommodate nine or 
ten, your Worship ;” but Foxton, who has had more experience, and 
kaows every inch of the seaffold, after throwing his eyes over it, 
shook his head, and said, *‘ No, your Worship, I can’t answer for 
putting up more than eight comfortably.” It has been erroneously 
supposed that the public executioners live in the prison, Into New- 
gate they are never permitted to go, except on the mornings when 
their dreadful work isto be done. They then proceed together to 
the scaffold, at the foot of which one of them receives the condemn- 
ed, and conducts him to the other, who is prepared with the neck- 
ropeandcap. They attentively perform the task of tying and placing 
on the fall-board, and the moment the bolt is drawn, they approach 
the extremities, for the purpose of putting the criminals * out of 
pain,” by adding their weight to the pressure upon the throat of the 
expiring person. ‘They are employed also in privately and publicly 
flogging the prisoners, and it is wonderful with what impartiality 
they deal out their blows. They receive their salaries over the 
hatch from one of the door-keepers, not one of whom will have any 
other communication with them, and there is not a public-house in 
the neighbourhood where they can expect to be served with any 


thing. 
CORONER’S INQUEST. 

On Wednesday, an inquisition was taken at the Dolphin, Belvi- 
dere Place, on view of the body of Miss Sophia Jenkinson, a respect- 
able young girl, aged “7 J9 years. Mrs. Elizabeth Sykes, of No. 7, 
Welton Street, deposed, that she had employed the deceased as 
dress-maker in her house, for the last three weeks. She was a young 
person of a respectable family, her mother being the vidow of a 
Lieutenant in the army. She was particularly recommended to 
witness as a most deserving girl. Witness had noticed that the de- 

d was a girl of a very thoughtful disposition, and evidently of 

pw spirits. On Monday morning last she had occasion to be fitted 
fora » when she inquired of the unfortunate girl if she felt un- 
well. Her reply was, that she was terribly subject to the head-ache. 
Oa meres she was taken ill, and on a surgeon being sent for, it was 
jscov' that the deceased had swallowed a quantity of laudanuin. 
@he died about ter o'clock the samo night. Mrs. M. Jeukinsgn, a 
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respectabte-ooking middle-aged lady, who appeared deeply affected, or no inquiry made. The amount of bodies taken out of the Seine 


was next examine 


She stated that the deceased was the eldest of ' and deposited at the Morgue, is very great. 
four daughters she was mother of; till within the last four or five lished. If the budies are owned by the relatives and friends 


Yet, it is never pub. 
» they 


weeks, her unhappy child had been addressed by a gentleman who are taken away and buried. If not owned, they are buried after a 
held a situation in one of the Government offices, and who was to| certain time, and the public know nothing of the matter.—Lond. pap, 


have been united to ber at the latter end of the present month; he, | 


however, without assigning any reason, broke off the intimacy with 


her child, and on Thursday-week last was married to a lady at Bris-| mas Andrews, the Hon. William Russell, el 
tol. ‘The circumstance preyed dreadiully upon the mind of the de- | Russell, 


ceased, and fora week before her committing the rash-act upon her 
life, she was miserably dejected. Hannah Moore, servant to Mrs. 
Sykes, deposed, that when the deceased was taken ill, she requested 


} 


| 


, ; P | fashion. 
witness to fetch her the pen and ink, which was in the back pariour. | Duke 


On witness taking it to her, she wrote something on a piece of paper, | 


which witness afterwards found among the bed-clothes after her 
decease. The paper was here produced, and read by the coroner 
in Court. The following is a copy :—* The shock I have received 
is more than I can bear—I could not bear the burden ot life. 1 hope 
God will forgive me, as also my dear widowed mother, who I hope 
the Almighty will protect. Iam now sick at heart, and my spirit is 
anxious to take its flight from this world of disappointment and mis- 


| 


| 


! 


ery.”’—The Jury returned a verdict,--‘* That the deceased poisoned | 


herself in a state of derangement.” 





LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
KING'S BENCH. 


Hosington v. Beaumont and Wife. 


| 
} 


Marriage in High-Life-—On Saturday, at tne parish chu ch of 
St. James, Piccadilly, by special license, by the Rev. Gerard Tho. 
est son of Lord William 
and nephew ef his Grace the Duke of Bedford, to Miss 
Campbell, daughter of Lady Charlotte Bury, and niece of the Duke 
ot Argyle, in the presence of a numerous assemblage of rank and 
Owing to the late severe indisposition ot his Grace the 
of Bedford, he was unable to attend the wedding party. We 
understand his Grace presented his nephew with a magnificent ser. 
vice of gold plate on the occasion, 

Uxorious Fellows —We are informed upon credible authority, that 
the Junior Fellows of our University, have it in contemplation to 
petition Parliament to have the statute repealed which enjoins single 
blessedness on them; and that the Senior Fellows concur generally 
with the Juniors as to the expediency of such a repeal.—Dubli;, 
Paper. 

Valuable Discovery.—An ingenious tradesman at Falkirk, ha 


| discovered a method by which he can mould skins and leather to 
jany shape, and make very elegant light summer hats of sheep-skin, 


ships’ companies, at so low a rate as 15s each. 
This was an action against Colonel and Mrs. Beaumont for defa- | dressed after a method which renders them impervious to rain, and 


weighing 2 or 3 oz. varnished and rendered impervious to wet. He 
likewise makes them of seal-skin with the hair on. Entire dresses, 
consisting of a jacket and trowsers, have been furnished to various 
They are of leather, 


matory words spoken by the latter, reflecting on the character of | yet as pliant asa glove 


‘the plaintiff, who had been steward and land-agent of the defendants. 
The cause w-s tried at the last York assizes before Mr. Justice Bay- 
ley, and a special jury, when the plaintiff recovered a verdict, with 
£1,760 damages. 


| 





4 * . ‘ ] thin rare . . . S 
Phe words complained of, which were used by | souls lose their partners in the way to this lower world. 


Unhappy Matches.—Dr. Watts, in his poem called “Few Happy 
Matches,” supposes that souls come forth in pairs, male and female ; 
and that the reason why there are so many unhappy matches is, that 
The happy 


| Mrs. Beaumont in a conversation between her and Lord Howden,) matches, he says, take place when souls arrive safely, and meeting 


it is intended to be converted into a baronial mansion, | 


charged the plaintiff with fraud and peculation in the discharge of again instinctively, impel the bodies they animate towards eac|: 
ic © » ‘ %e g¢ Thea a} iff accic > ar « els 4 . aT ° . 
his duty as the defendant's agent. ‘The plaintiff assigned for special | other, so as to produce a hymeneal union!—The pious Doctor’: 
damage, that in consequence of this slander he had been dismissed | philosophy is vastly profound, whatever may be thought of bis 


' been mistaken for his wife. 


| as land-agent. 

| J. Wirtiams now moved for a new trial. on the ground that the 
| damages were excesssve, there being no proof that special damage 
|had been sustained ‘The learned counsel adverted to the evidence 
| of Lord tlowden, who was the principal witness examined on the 


| part of the plaintiff, and submitted that it was clear from the answers | 


which his lordship had given to the question put to him in cross-ex- 
amination, that he meant to take the plaintiff again into his service. 
Baytey J. read his notes of the trial, and said he believed he had 

| summed up temperately. 


| 


Lord Testerpgy, after a short conference with the other Judges, | 


| said the question of damages, being one entirely for the considera- | ‘ et 
inappropriately be termed to have been the Queen of Chivalry, as 


| tion of the jury, it must be a very strong case indeed that would in- 
| duce them to disturb a verdict on account of the amount of damages. 
; The sum here was certainly large; but his Lordship was uot prepa- 


red to say that it was too large, for the case was one of considera-, 


best discharge its duty by not interfering. 
Rule refused. 
' 


| COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. 
Batthews v. Galindo. 





} 
ther the testimony of a female co-habiting with a man, and assu- 
ming his name, could be received in evidence for him; or whether 
, it should not rather be rejected, upon the same principal of law as 
| that which forbade the testimony of a man’s wite. The action was up- 
| on a bill of exchange, and was tried some time since before the Lord 
| Chief Justice at Guildhall, whena defence on the ground of usury, 
was attempted to be setup. T’o prove this a woman was. placed in 
j the box, who, in cross examination, admitted that she had for some 
| years lived constantly wiih the defendant,—had gone by his name,— 
had had several childrenby him,—and that, in fact, she had by some 
When this had been elicited. it was ob- 
jected by the plantiff’s counsel, that she was not competent to give 


} 
{ 


ted the evidence of a woman who had been called on the part of a 
criminal, but whom that criminal, while in court termed his. wife ; it 
appeared however that she had never been married to him, but the 
learned Judge, upon the principal that she was as much interested in 
his affairs as a wite would be, rejected her evidence ; and the prison- 
er being unable to establish a defence without her testimony, was 
found guilty and subsequently executed. ‘The Lord Chief Justice, 
upon the authority of this case, would not receive the evidence of 
the defendant’s mistress, and a verdict was consequently found for 
the plantiff. 

In the course of last term arule Nisi was obtained, ca‘ling on the 
plantiffto show cause why a new trial should not be granted, upon 
| the ooane that the testimony of the woman had been improperly re- 
jected. 

The case now came on, when counsel appeared and showed cause 
against the rule. 

The Court, however, were of opinion that the case in which 
Lord Kenyon had rejected the testimony of a witness did not apply 
to the present, for in that case the prisoner had termed the witness 
his wife, In the present case they thought the fact of the woman’s 
having lived with the defendant, went only to her credibility asa 
witness, and was not sufficient grounds for the rejection of her tes- 
timony. They were therefore of opinion that the rule for a new 
trial should be made absolute. 

Best C. J.in giving his opinion, which he said strictly accorded 
with that of the rest of the Court, wished it to be understood that at 
Nisi Prius he had been governed entirely by the case decided by 


attach to him from having grounded his error on so great an authori- 


idence of the witness, but at the same time he thought that too nice’ 
distinctions were made and allowed as to the competency or incom- 
petency of a witness, from the time or place or circumstances under 


ed or otherwise. He wished that some more definite ground for the 
rejection or reception of a witness were established. 
Rule absolute. 








Sunway, 
Suicides,—It is a curious fact, proved by one of the most eminent 
medical men living, that the number of suicides is less in a given 
number of persons in this coyntry, than in any other country in Eu- 


rope. France affords the largest number, and we believe Prussia 
the next. But the reason we have always bad this bad pre-eminence 


assigned to us, is, that no man dies suddenly in this country without 
an inquest being taken upon the body, which inquest is always made 
public. Thisis notthe caseabsoad. No inquests are held, and little 





ble aggravation; and upon the whole, the Court thought it should) ; ewe 
‘sented them generally received the honour ot knighthood, persons 


His Ma-| {rom the service of Lord Howden, by whom he wes then employed theology. 


Curious Fact.—One day this week. two or three sweeps were en- 
gaged in cleaning the chimnies of a house in this town, when, to- 
wards the close of the job, it was observed that a junior member of 
the party, who had previously ascended one of the flues, did not 
make his appearance, or give notice of approach, and, on despatels- 
ing a messenger to ascertain the cause ot delay, it was discovered 
that the pvor little sweep had fallen fast asleep in the chimney, nor 
was it till his companion resorted to a little violence that he awoke 
to asense of his comfortable situation. —Presion Pilot. 

Peg Nicholson's Knights —Margaret Nicholson, the unfortunate 
lunatic, who died in Bethlehem Hospital on Wednesday, may not 


it is supposed her attempt on the lite of George Lil. was the occasion 
of knighting more gentlemen than any other event in our history. 
Numerous addresses of congratulation poured in from ail parts of 
the kingdom on the king’s escape, and, as the gentlemen who pre- 


(on whom this honour was conferred, received at the time the appel- 
| lation of “ Peg Nicholson's Knights.” 


Singular Whim.—Some time ago, a Mr. Thorpe, of Cornwall, 


| advertised an annuity of £60 a-year for file, to any one who would 


In this case, the question for the decision of the Court was, whe-| undertake to live seven years under ground, without seeing any 


thing human, and to let his hair and beard grow during the whole 


| 
| 


izic, aclock onsale, of his own inventio:., w! 


evidence forthe defendant, in as much as that it appeared she had the! pas nothing metallic in its compositio: 
same interest in his welfare as a wite would have ; and in support of only once in three months, and a report 2s | ie 
his objection, he cited a case in which Lord Kenyon had rejec-) poy 





which it appeared or was proved that that witness might be interest- | 


Lord Kenyon, and if he had erred, he felt that little blame could | 


ty. He was now convinced that he had improperly rejected the ev- | two frigates. 





time. Apartments were prepared under ground, very commodious, 
wiih as many books as the occupier pleased, and provisions served 
from Mr. Thorpe’s own table; whenever the recluse wanted conve- 
nience, be was to ring a beil, and it was to be provided for him.— 
Singular as this residence may appear, an occupier offered himself, 
and is now in the second year of his probation. He is a labouring 
man, and has a wile and a large family. 

Newly-Invented Time-piece—A clockmaker o: Memmingen has 
announced, in the last number of the Com mover of Dant- 
employed his 
of v ood, and 
threquesc- fo be wound up 


exertions for the last 13 years. "This tinie-joe. 
leit as that of a twelve- 
pounder, gives notice of the time when it cas stopped. ‘The inventor, 
M. Pipert, warrants it for twemy years, end eos thousand ducats 
for it; the Grand Duke of Hesse has ower ¢ hin: ve thousand, which 
he has refused.—5un. 
Marriage in High-Life—Yestercay mornig, at St. 
Westminsier, the Rev. Dr. Lipscomb, } 
to the hymeneal altar, Marvy. cauehter oi th. 
master of Westminster school. ‘Lhe cereme: 
the Rev. Dr. Webber. j 
happy pair, afler partaking of a cold corla 
to spend the honey moon, and in 2 svort Ui 
embark tor the West Indies with his 
Madame de Genlis carries her purity of taanrers to such anextent 
that she reprimands the bookseller who has the arrangement of her 
library, for having placed books written by mate and female authors 
on the same shelt.—Furet 


Margaret's, 
p of Jamaica, led 

Dr Page, formerly 
was performed by 
ster Cathedral. The 
‘town tor Scotland, 
e ihe Rev. Prelate will 


vide.— May 22. 


- 4 
Sud-ceati i 


Upwards of 200 agricultural labourers and their families. from Kent 
and Essex, embarked last week at Portsmouth for New-York. Five 
hundred more from the inland counties are ready io sail for the same 
destination. —Sun, May, 20. 


The Sun—Those who are curious in astronomical phenomena, 
will be highly gratified at present in viewing the face of the sun, ou 
which there are visable 22 spots—one of them immensely large.—/n- 
verness Courier. 


Sir Thomas Trowbridge, while employed on the coast of Italy, 
was asked by a lieut.-Colonel, a staunch Royalist, for two English 
sloops of war, with which he was to take some fort (from the French.) 
The request was granted, and the warrior returned and begged for 
These were granted in lieu of the sloops, when ano- 
ther request was preferred for two line of battle ships. ‘This last ap- 
lication was made in the cabin of the Culloden. Suddenly the doors 
burst open, and out flew the Lieut.-Colonel, with Captain Trow- 
bridge at his heels, kicking him along; and while foaming with rage. 
he exclaimed,—* The cowardly rascal; first sloops, then frigates, 
then ships of the line, and then, him, he isafraid to fight atall.” 

The King’s Thistle—When his Majesty was in Edinburgh in 1822, 
it will be recollected that on the day of the procession from the Ab-, 
bey to the castle, a thistle of gigantic height was carried before him 





| by the ancient society of gardeners. This plant, measuring upward’ 
of eight feet, was originally brought from the Castle of Dumbarton, 


and presented altogether a noble appearance. Shortly after the 
pageant was over, a man from Dumfermline procured a slip from 
this our national emblem. and upon his return home, planted it in 
his little garden. he following year the plant grew amazingly, and 
at the anniversary of the King’s visit, it had reached the height and 
size of the parent stock, and attracted the notice and admiration of 
every beholder. Seeds and slips were liberally distributed, go that 
it not ently has found its way to Perth Dundee, and most jowtrs ifs 
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neighbourhood, but when its history was known, several branches 
ere transmitted to London, and universally obtained the name of 

e King’s Thistle. A scion is at present growing in a gentleman's 
arden in Leith =Scolsman 
From the list of the majority and minority upon Sir Francis Bur- 
jlett’s motion, it appears that the extraordinary proportion of 94 out 
of 100 frish members voted, of whom sixty-one voted for, and 
thirty-three against the motion. 

Two privates of the 72d Highlanders were on Monday last, drum- 
med out of their regiment at Canterbury; they had robbed the 
apartments of their Colonel during his absence in London, for 
which they received 500 lashes each. On their recovery, it was 
determined to expel them from the regiment, and accordingly, ba- 





ving been stripped of their uniforms, and dressed in plain clothes, | 
g . 
with ropes suspended round their necks, and led by the younger | Gren, Bri 


boys of the regiment, the drums beating the Rogue’s March, the cul- | 


wits . ; , 
Northgate, when they were set at liberty, as unworthy of serving 
any longer in the regiment.—Sussex Advertiser. 


| 


were paraded round the barrack-square, and drummed into | 


The counterpane which covered the bed of Charles L., the night | 


before hisexecution, and which is made of a taick rich blue satin. | ments and reasonings of the former are followed out by Mr. Galla- {to be a matter of difficulty. Secondly, the government, and proba- 
embroidered with gold and silver in a deep border, has continued to | tin into a definite proposition, undoubtedly requiring from the Bri- | bly the Congress also, entertained an opinion that Great Britain did 
be used by the family of Champneys, of Orchardleigh, near Frome, | tish government a direct answer. In this note it is stated that the |not mean to affeet the United States by the act of July, 1825; but 
Somersetshire, as a christening mantle, from the period it came into | President of the United States is willing to recommend to Congress |intended to arrange the intercourse of that country with the British 


their possession, by marriage with the sole heiress of the Chandlers, | the adoption of certain measures tending to relax the restrictions im- 
i : ated . te.» ee ee eT | eee ‘ ; . a osag 
of Camm’s Hall, near Fareham, Hampshire; a family connected | posed hy the American Legislature on the intercourse of the United 


with Cromwell. The sword belt of the unfortuuate king is likewise 
at Orchardleigh-house.— Crypt. 


‘ 
3% 


: — 





COLONIAL, 


COLONIAL TRADE. 
Lord Dudley to Mr. Gallatin. 
Albert Gallatin, Esq. &e. &e. 

‘The undersigned, His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, has the honour of acknowledging the two official 
notes of the 4th of last June, and the 17th of last August, addressed 
to him by Mr. Gallatin, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States, on the subject of the intercourse be- 
= the United States and the colonial possessions of Great 

ritain. 

The note of the 4th June, although it closed with a profession of 
he acquiescence of the American Government in the decision of 
tain, that the intercourse in question should be regulated 
by mutual laws, rather than by treaty, was yet directed chiefly to an 





the British government, that the government would bave been under 
an equitable obligation to reconsider the steps it had taken in igno- 
rance of such error or inadvertence ‘There is no room for any such 
supposition. 

Deeply as Great Britain must regret the misapprehensions, what- 
ever they might be, under which the United States acted, she can- 
not, in justice, charge herself with having occasioned them. She 
cannot but think that a fair opportunity was affurded to the Ameri- 
can government and people to avail hedunsties, if they thought fit, 
of the provisions of the act of July, 1825; and the term of that op- 
tion having expired, she cannot conceive hvrself called upon to re- 
tract, as a matter of course, the measures which, under the actual 
circumstances in which she found herself placed, she was led to 
adopt, on a matter so peculiarly within her exclusive control as the 
trade of her own colonies. 

It may be proper, however, to examine this subject a little more 
particularly. From the statement of Mr. Gallatin, it appears that 





explanation ef certain circumstances in the conduct of the United 
States, and did not appear to the undersigned to call for any reply 
on his part. 

In the succeeding note, however, of the 17th of August, ths state- 


the omission of the United States to comply with the conditions 
| prescribed by the act of July, 1825, is resolvable into two causes : 
\lirst, neither the government nor the Congress tightly understood 
\ those conditions, the interpretation of which, indeed, is represented 


| colonies by negotiation. 


Mr. Gallatin is also at pains, on this part of the subject, to explain 


States with the British colonies, through the medium of British ships |the proceedings in the American House of Representatives, res- 
—which measures Mr. Gallatin shortly specifies; and, it is asked | pecting the bili for the repeal of the discriminating duties on goods 


Dr. Macartney, the Anatomical Professor in Dublin, with about | hether, if Congress should, during its next session. pass a law to | imported in British vessels. from the British colonies. The bill, he 
fifty other surgeons, have begun the patriotic work of surrendering that effect, “the Order in Council of the 27th of July, 1226, will be | observes, was not, as Mr. Canning had supposed, rejected; it was. 


up their own bodies for dissection, by signing, with ali due solemni- | revoked; the discriminating duties on American vessels in the Bri- | by a majority of two votes, ordered to lie on the table ; which would 


tv, an order to their respective executors to that effect. 

The proceedings in the French Chamber of Deputies present a)?" 
curious account of a charge of violating the Post Olfice confidence, | 
made against the late French ministry. 


tthe 
ft .s at the same time, observed by Mr. Gallatin, that the govern- 
m™ 
“M. Peton, an Hon. Deputy, asserted that letters had been syste- 
matically opeaed under the late riaistry —thata particular depart 
ment of the Post-ofice eailed the Black Cabinet had been organized 

for this purpose.—that 28 persons had been employed in this infa- 
’ 


$3 ovcuna! -(at 8).000 franes had been paid monthly for | ‘ : co. 
ape wadioe tei ; SS000 tan bap en paid m . _pelled to apply the interdict to any country, the British government 
t was only on the 3ist of January last that |). 6 heer See ; ¥: : : ‘ 
BR ther espana acura SE pig cannot hold itself bound to remove that interdict as a matter of 
tl, aie é C uendce ir rocee ; - . = . ° e . ° 
= ae — => | course, Whenever it may happen to suit the convenieuce of the fo- 
| reigu covernment to reconsider the measures by which the applica- 


a smatier of course, had not Mr. Canning in his letter to Mr. Gallatin 
of tue Lith of September 1826, declared, that, after having been com- 
their salaries ; 
the ganz w 


moved ord 


| lish colonies be abolished; and these vessels be allowed to enjoy the | not have the effect of preventing the House from proceeding with 
sof trade and intercourse with those colonies according to | it on any future day: though, either on account of the lateness of 
tcf Gi Parliament of the Sth of July, bx257” | the session, or (what is more probable) from reliance on the success- 


ful issue of negociations, the consideration of it was not in fact re- 


eni or: the United States would have had no doubt that, on the en-| sumed. 
actment of such alaw by Congress, the interdict laid ou American | 
)Sipp.ag under the act of Parliament of 1825, would be removed as | ture and effect of the proceedings in the House of Representatives, 


To begin with the point last mentioned. Mr. Gallatin, on the na- 


.is of course an authority beyond exception. Even on that authority 
| however, it appears that the bil in question was dropped deliberate- 
\lv: for it was disposed of after a keen contest, a was never re- 
| vived—a mode ot treating it, which, judging from analogous pro- 
ceedings in the legislative assemblies of this country, can hardly be 

regarded otherwise than as an effectual, though an indirect rejection 

But whatever construction may be put on the fate of that abortive 


| edly omitted to legislate in reference to the British act of July, 1825. 


Bituminou ---The island of Java. which is distinguished | tion of thai interdict was occasioned. 
by some iconoes ia the eastern hemisphere, also pre-| Mr. Gallatin truly adds that an act of Parliament was afterwards | measure, this, at least, may be asserted, that the Congress Laving, 
sents the j i vol i biiamen, or black mud, tor- | Passed, containing provisions corresponding with the declaration so | during a whole session, had the subject under consideration, design- 
ming 4 cra! lhumeter ie by Canning. 
tuminous u is exhalations from beneath 


ect ubove the suriace ol 
sort, scattering a black 


drive it up 


| 
Phe tenacity of the bi- | ma 
| 
| 
the crate | 
| 





‘Tie andersigned takes pleasure in recognising in both these letters | The reasons assigned for that omission, are next to be cousidered. 
of Mr. Gallatin, and especially in the inquiry which closes the se-| 
cond ot them, the same spirit of good will and conciliation which, | was intended, by the act of July, 1°25, to open the colonial trade to 


Mr. Gallatin very clearly states, that the conditions on which it 


in the midst of discussions involving no smali difference of opinion, | American vessels, were not distinctly understood in the United 
this boiling cauldron | bas characterized Mr. Gallatin’s correspondence with the British go-| States; but what was the precise nature of the difficulty experienced 


in construing those conditions, the undersigned has not been able to 
collect: for, with regard to the specific doubts which Mr. Gallatin 


that, although he thinks himself bound to offer some observations on , mentions as attaching to the meaning of the act, these he seems to 
them | state rather as suggesting themselves to his own mind, ona view of 
as ought to pervade discussions between | the provisions of the act, than as the recorded grounds of the per- 


unctious Ou i all directions. After 
the inters ' 
again bes i sad the phenomenon is; Vernment. The undersigned hopes it is unnecessary to observe that 
repeate his Majesty’s government is influenced by the same sentiments; and | 
tis vel nongst the Bar, that the ; ; Pipe 5 
2 en urt of Shreneart ae ps. | Opies of debate and conflicting interest, he presents 
reset ; ‘ 1c t >S- | . . © 
tbli Chancellor 1 ord El-| ith no feelings but such 
ADS) ance 4 al- “ er ° . fe ° : 4 ° ° 
dna : ‘Lordship beld the seals, he re-| (™® ations allied in origin, and, he trusts le may add, allied also in | plexity felt by the American government or legislature. 
: i ra ti a i€@ Seas, © | . . ° ~ ° . a x 
vane ! hie : ' desire to improve: nethe ‘ sof ancient kindred, by 
culasly { his own private prove and strengthen the relations of ancient kindred, by 


expense , mutual offices of kindness and amity. 


| 
| 
Mhe i ti conu.bauion te the | suggest for present consideration, seem to be three : 
pubiic 5 0, Wi letes the ilth year | First. It may be expedient to observe on the declaration which 
since tis L is reueipt crolimeats beyoud the Mr. Gallatin has quoted from Mr. Canning, and which appears to be 
regulaied sa nequer, fo Cie public service.— | regarded by the Government of the United as a deviation from what 


cu years, to £100,106 3s. 2d. His 
wwe ot Paris, £43,407 Os 7d, | 


That suia ta. 


"pate might have been anticipated as the natural course of proceeding. 
LOLS) ais 
jr a 


the pes Secondly. 


| Some comment may be offered on the explanation into 
amountiag in ot £445.005 ve Od. "Phis noble speci-| which Mr. Gallatin has entered, of the conduct of the Government 
man of publi is destued to be as unparalleled as it is} and the Legislature of the United States, in relation to the inter- 


munificent, course with the British colonies, under the operation of the act of 


Parliament of July, 1525. 

And this course of observation will naturally introduce into view, 
in the 

Third place, the propcsition which forms the more immediate sub- 
ject of the note of the 17th of August. 

1. With regard to the declaration of Mr. Canning; the undersign- 
ed thinks it not unimportant to remark, that the sentiment which, in 
that declaration, Mr. Canning so pointedly expresses, is, in fact, ex- 
actly consistent with the general principles always professed by the 
British Government on the subject of colonial intercourse—which 


Captain Ros 
did reilecting t 
famous idersciiesiian te 


ssentea the London University with a splen- 

i: Ramage’s priuucipie, It is as large as the | 
sslope. 

The appeal agcinsi the decision of Lord Eldon respecting Mr. 
Long Wellesicy iaving the care of his children is still going on in 
tie House ot Lords. Mr. Brougham was teard at great length on 
Wednesday on beinwif of Mr. Wellesley, and is to resume lis argu- 
ments Ou a tuture Gay. 

We understand that a clergyman of large property, in the Queen’s | Britis! 
county, has disappeared, in couseyuence of an outrage lately com- principles are expounded in the argument of Mr. Canning. — 
titted upon a temale, Report turiher adds, that six magistrates of | | The leading position contended for by Mr. Canning, is this; that 
that county, Who retused to receive the intormations of the injured | the exclusion of foreigners from a direct intercourse with the British 
party, have been struck off the list by the Lord Chancelior! It1s also | colonies is altogether agreeable to the received and ordinary doc- 
“aid, that this was not the first instance of similar misconduct upon trines of the colonial policy of modern times. ‘The established usage 
the part of the rev. gentleman. of nations, possessing colonies, interdicts that intercourse to all but 
| their own subjects. If such interdict be in any case relaxed, the 
| Case is One of exception; andif, having once been relaxed, it is re- 
‘io , | inforced, this is but a restoration of the received rule. 
Susannah Bloxham, wite of Robert Bloxham, a poor man, of the | sary consequence is, that in any instance not governed by specia 
parish ot VDeddington, with a family of eight children, was delivered | regulation, it would be the continuance, and not the suspension, of 
on Puesday last, at eight o'clock in the morning, et a male child; | the interdict, that would alone be €ontemplated as a matter of course. 
ee ets parse, ple 7 tem of two more, which have since! In re-asserting these principles, and in immediately connecting 
mri apace by the names of Shem, Ham, and Japheth. ‘Phe mo-/ them with the declaration cited from Mr. Canning, it is by nomeans 

‘er and children are ail living, and doing well. | the object of the undersigned to revive a discussion which is already 
_ Active preparations are making for lighting the whole of the town | + ge ae ste le a only of — hag Sco pateery 
vith oil gas. ‘Lhe Compuany’s servants, we observe, are busied in |=" ©@0ving, forhis Government, makes of a discretionary conti- 
laying down pipes, in parts of the town which had been hitherto de- | DU8nCe of the interdict in question, in every case in which it has 
harred trom the benelit of this brilliant and economical material.— | P€€" 0n¢e imposed, is in entire harmony with the general maxims of 
Hull, colonial policy ; and consequently, that the ee of the rule, 

Lord Plunkett.—We are informed that Lord Plunkett will leave | singular, and, sill eee, ofan unfriendly characters, ne 
Dublin this week to take his seat in the House of Peers,—May 13. | In this o c+ y : 


an Stamps.—In one of the Bills just brought in by the Chan- 
*ellor of the Exchequer, regarding Stamps—namely, that “ to re- 
peal the allowances made to Stationers, &c.” there is at its close 
introduced a clause to the following effect:—‘ And whereas many 
The aren shopkeepers, &c., have through ignorance of the law, or 
baie ah aon ’ tare Receipts upon paper not duly stamped as the 
itis cht ae ~ a _— they have unwittingly incurred penalties ; and 
re. ie *- e “« © relieve atl persons from such pecuniary penalties as 
onl so incurred before the pussing of this Act.” It then pro- 

eds to enact the quashing of all informations and proceedings for 
a so incurred “ before” the passing of this Act :—and wheace 
the in ma inferred that after the passing of this Act, “ignorance of 

© law,” “ inadvertence,” will not be allowed to be pleaded, as ha- 


"ing “unwittingly” incurred penalties, on t y that the Re- 
‘¥ipt Stamp Duties will be rigidly ek te aaa erates 


‘The donation of £1000 for the purpose of educating the younger 
tell _ Highland gentlemen for the navy, shieed enter the disso 
= = Highland Society, by its original President, the late 
beta: ts Argyll, bas now, with the acca mulated interest since 1806, 
Lene froamnt into operation, and a series of useful regulations laid 
-0 for du) ifling the intentions df the Noble Donor. 





Works have been commenced at Ghent for the construction of a 
dock, sulliciently capacious to contain with ease SUV vessels. 


ther the proceedings of the United States were such as fairly to incur 
the application of the interdict in the first instance. ‘The question 
is, in fact, involved in the explanations into which Mr. Gallatin has, 
at some length, entered, respecting the conduct of the United States 
during the time that elapsed between the passing of the act of Par- 
liament of July, 1825, and the issuing of the Order in Council, of 
prs 1826. To those explanations, the undersigned will next briefly 
advert. 

The effect of Mr. Gallatin’s argument may perhaps be thus exhi- 
bited: Admitting that, after the British statute of July, 1825, was 
passed, the United States ought to ha’e done certain acts to tring 
themselves within the benefit of that statute, yet the omission by the 
United States to do those acts. was not (as the British goverument 
supposed, when it issued the Order in Council, of 1826,) an advised 
and deliberate proceeding, but was the result of an erroneous im- 
pression respecting the views and intentions of the British govern- 
ment; and hence, there may appear some ground for a revision of 
the British Order in Council—that measure having, in truth, been 
resorted to under the influence of a reciprocal mistake. 

In commencing on this argument, it is not necessary tojinquire 
whether, on the supposition that the error, or inadvertence, of the 
United States had been occasioned by some default on the part of 


afin 





The neces- | 


In this connexion, however, the question may seem to arise, whe- | 


A full exposition of those doubts was inYfact given by Mr. Galla 
tin, in his note to Mr. Canning on the 23th of December, 1826, 


Connecting the two notes of Mr. Gallatin. the topics which they | and that exposition is, by reference, embodied in the note now un- 


der consideration, of the 5th of June; in which last note Mr. Galla- 
tin observes, that no explanation in respect of those doubts has ever 
| been given by his Majesty’s government. ‘ 

The portion of the act to which the remarks of Mr. Gallatin ap- 
ply, is the condition on which the intercourse with the British colo- 
'nies isopened to other countries, possessing no colonies of their 
own: namely, taat they shall place the commerce and navigation ot 
this country, and of its possessions abroad, upon the footing of the 
| most favoured nations. 

Without meaning to admit, or deny, the justice of Mr. Gallatin’s 
criticism on that clause, the undersigned bears a willing tribute to its 
force and ability; but the question after all is, whether the clause re- 
ferred to threw such a practical difficulty in the way of American le- 
,gislation on the subject as to accoum for the total inaction of the 
Congress of the United States? And to this question the last note of 
Mr. Gallatin (that is the note of the 17th of August) presents a con- 
clusive answer. It there appears that, notwithstanding those unex- 
plained doubis, the American government has found no difficulty in 
tendering to the British government the passing of certain F lggas 
enactinents by Congress. as the condition contemplated 7s e act 
of July, 1°25, that is, as the very condition which appeared so inex- 

licable. 
Not only so, but it is observed in that note, as has already been 
mentioned, that, had it not been for Mr. Canning’s declaration to the 
‘contrary effect, “the government of the United States would have had 
/no doubt that, upon the passage of an act of Congress of that tenor, 
the interdict laid on American shipping, under the act of Parliament 
of 1825, would be removed as a matter of course.” It is unnecessary 
‘to remark that the conditions on which, under that act of Parlia- 
|ment, the interdict on American shipping would be revokable, are 
the very conditions on which the act makes foreign shipping admissi- 
ble to the'British colonies ; the passage, consequently, just cited from 
Mr. Gallatin, shows that, whatever doubts might attach to those con- 
ditions on the principles of severe construction, they seemed to the 
government of the United States so perfectly clear for all practical 
purposes as to be susceptible only of one interpretation. 

Even admitting, however, up to any required extent, the difficulty 
_of constituting the act still it seems not easy to account for the inac- 
‘tion of the American legislature, and still less forthat of the Ameri- 
can government. The Legislature might, be enable to determine 
what was precisely meant by the condition of placing the ship- 
ping of Great Britain and her possessions abroad on the foot- 
|ing ofthe most favoured nations; but their could be no doubt that 
the condition in any construction of it, could never be fulfilled so lo 
as the discriminating duties remained unrepealed ; that the abolition 
of those duties was, therefore an essential term in the condition ; and 
that this term could be applied only by anact of Congress. If, how- 
ever, the legislature could not thus proceed, at least the government, 
which must have felt with it, had an effectual remedy for every diffi- 
cnlty—that of reference to Great Britain for an explanation; and the 
undersigned is really at a loss to conceive why the whole session of 
1825 ’26 was suffered to pass away without any resort to an expedi- 
ent so obvious and decisive. 

Besides, however, the alleged ambiguity of the British enactment 
there was a concurrent cause which prevented the government and 
legislature of the United States, from taking any steps relating to it. 
They were satisfied that the British government either considered 
the United States as exempt or meant to take special means of ex- 
empting them, from the operation of the enactment; and that the 
commercial relations between the United States and the British co- 
lonies were, after all, to be arranged by treaty, and not by reciprocal 
laws. 

The grounds on which this persuasion was entertained, are very 
fully set forth and discussed in the correspondente between Mr. 
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Gaiain ais Me. Canning; and the subject appears so nearly ex- 
hausied, that the undersigned sees no occasion for entering into It at 
large. 

tt is, indeed, self-evident, that the Government of the United 
States, set out with a very mistaken opinion of the views of Great 
Britain respec'ing her colonies, and more especially respecting the 
importance to those colonies of a direct intercourse with the ports 
of the United States This, at least, seems the only principle which 
would account for what is otherwise so difficult of explanation,— 
namely, that, from the very few, and, at best, doubtful indications 
alluded to in the correspondence, the Government of the United 
States should not only have inferred intentions on the part of the 
British Ministry, which, prima facic at least, were in direct contra- 
riety to an elaborate act of Parliament recently introduced by that 





very Ministry, but should have deduced such inference so confident- 
ty astoact upon it for months together, implicitly, although during 
all that period, it received no support or confirmation of any kind 
from the Bri ish Government; and although it was more than once, 
in official communication with the American Government, strongly 
discountenanced by the British Minister at Washington. — 

The supposition entertained by the United States, consisted of two 
alternative members; the first of Which was, that the British Govern- 
ment did not meaw so to construe the act of July, 1325, as to compre- 
hend the United States within it at all ; that is in an act profesedly 
regulating the intercourse of the British colonies with all. foreign 
countries, the description “ countries not having colonial pos- 
sessions,” did not include the United States; although it is 
admitted that no other expression in the act can possibly ap- 
ply to the United States; although this very negotiation. proves 
the pre-erhinent interest of the United States in the subject of the 
enactment ; and although Mr Gallatin himself observes, that ‘with 
«he exception of some of the German States, the ternis of the enact- 
ment apply to no other marilime power.” ; ; 

Bat, i the act could not be so construed, then it was believed 
that the British Government must be intending toexclude the United 
States from the sphere of it, by a special Order in Council This 
supposition is indeed less violent than the former—the enactment be- 
ing expressly subject to the exception, “unless His Majesty, by his 
Order in Council shall in any case deem it expedient to grant the 
whole or any of such privileges to the ships of any foreign country, 
‘although the conditions aforesaid shall not in all respects, be fulfil- 
ed by such foreign country ” 

Yet, surely,it was a little premature to assume that the British Gov- 
ernment would gratuitously step forward to nulisify the important rule 
which she had just enacted, in tne very case to which (on the suppo- 
sition) it pre-eminentlyapplied. Still more that she should, without 
reas n shown, or asked deviate from those principles of re- 
ciprocity for whicti sie had been so strenuously contending; and 
deviate from them in the case of that very nation .» which she 
had in regard to those very principles, been making frequent 
and unsuccessful remonstrances. And most of all does it seem 
remarkable, that this persuasion adopted by Mr. Clay in Decem- 
her, 1825, when he felt satisfied that the expected Order in Council 
was already on ‘ts way to America, should have been !eft wholly un- 
shaken by the lapse of six months during whieii no such order ar- 


of any description resfiecting the colonial policy of Great Britain, 
whether of r laxation or restriction. : : 

In the formation of this decision, the undersigned is persuaded | 
that it is unnecessary to disclaim the influence of any unfriendly 
feclings towards the United States. He can only repeat that the 
British Government cherishes, for the United States, sentiments only 
of sincere amity. aca 

The undersigned has the honor to renew to Mr. Gai'atin the assu- 
rance of his high consideration. 

Foretgnu Office, Oct. 1, 1827. DUDLEY. 


—~»— 
THE HA. .OVIAN. | ne 

We have been delighted with two numbers of a little periodical, 
“The Harrovian.”* Eton has earned reputation’ enough, both in 
cricket and literature, to be able occasionally to loose a match, but 
we, nevertheless, are not pleased to heer of her defeats. W ith the 
memory of “the Etonian”’ still fresh at Eten—with its exquisite po- 
etry, its playful wit, its keen satire, its precocious knowledge, living 
in the public, not the local mind—what could induce the publication 
of such a mass of dullness asthe “ Eton Miscellany?” ‘The themes 
of ordinary sixth-form boys upon “ Ambition,” “ Candour,” * Criti- 
cism,” “ Plattery,” and “ False Friendship,” may be very credita- 
ble as exercises, but are certainly not required for the edification ei- 
ther of the little or the great world. However we cannot but look 
charitably upon all the flights of young ambition ;—aud will say no 
more. . 
“The Harrovian,”’ whether the production of one boy or many, is 
unquestionably a production of genius; and we shall feel delighted, 
ifour cordial notice should carry it beyond the cirele tor which it 
wasintended Harrow, we hear, has fallen low asa school—that is, 
in point of numbers ;—but here is evidence that classical learning, 
sound judgment, and good morals, are successfully cultivated by 
some of her denizens, [t seems natural that the fame of Byron 
should lead those boys to some effort of literature. Harrow has other 
splendid names; though the roll is neither so splendid or so nume- 
rous as that of Eton. She,too, has associations of beauty in her locali- 
ties quite enough to stimulate a poetical imagination. ‘There is not, 
indeed, at Harrow that beautiful river, along whose “silver winding 
way” every Etonian has glided in the autumn twilight,—there are not 
the antique towers, which carry the young enthusiast back into the 
days of civil strife, but tell him of learning and piety, triamphant 
over all the principles of evil, and beqneathing to alter ages bles- 





sings which they would well know how to appreciate. But at | 
row there are giorious prospects over fertile valleys.—green and si-| 
lent lanes, where the heart of innocence may muse its fill,—-and that | 
towering spire shooting apward to the skies, a landmark which the | 





wandering school boy can never miss and can never forget. Such | 
1a secluded village is a ptace for poetry and sound learning; and © the | 
Harrovian” bas not neglected his opportunities, or his peculiar inspi- | 
rations. Weshall give an example or two. | 

A spirited criticism upon Euripides,—perhaps a litle too enthusi- 
astic in its admiration. but that is not a fanit,—intvoduces some very 
charming translations of the chorusses of the Phenissa. ‘The se- 
cend and third chorusses appear to us quite exquisite :— 


Cuorvs Ib. 





vived, nor the remotest intimation of its being passed or intended. 

It will not for a moment be imagined that, by these observations | 
the undersigned intends to cast any doubt on the explanation which | 
has been given of the proceedings of the United States on the 
octasion alluded to, or to question the motives which dictated ; 
those proceedings. But hedeems it due to his own country, due ; 
igdeot to both the countries, involved in these discuss'ons, that 
each party should state its opinions and impressions with perfect 
franknocs—a frankness, indeed, of which Mr. Gallatia himself has | 
very honourably furnished an example, and which the undersigned | 
deems not only consistent with friendly feelings, but even essential | 
to a mutual good understanding and confidence. It is then in the | 
judgment of the undersigned, important to shew, and with all proper 
deference, he conctives himself to have, in fact, shewn, that the | 
misapprehensions with regard to the views and intentions of Great 
Britain, by which the Government and the Legislature of the United 
States appear, in the present instance, to have been misled, were 
not warranted by any part of the coudiict or the language of the 
British Government ;. and that this country, therefore, is not respon- 
sible for those misapprehensions, nor obliged, as of course, to re-con- 
sider any measures on her own part, or to-repair any ill consequences 
on the -~ of others to which they may have given rise. 

And hence, the undersigned’is naturally led to the third and only 
vemaining topic of the present note. 

Mr. Gallatin asks, whethet, in the event of such a law as he de- 
scribes being passed by Congress, the British Government would | 
revoke the Order in Council of the 27th of July 1826, and adopt the | 
other measures which he concurrently mentions? 

The undersigned does full justice to the frank and friendly. tone 
ir which this enquiry is made; and he feels that the answer of the | 
British Government ought, in the same proportion, to be explicit. 

Without commenting on the particular provisions of the law. 
which,. according to the supposition of Mr. Gallatin, is to be enacted 
by Congress, it is proper to say that the British Government cannot 
prospectively commit itself to the adoption: of eny specific line of 
conduct, in the event of such law being-enacted. 

With whatever conformity to the suggestion of Mr. Gallatin, the 
proposed law may, asto its general principles, be framed; stil!, those | 
general principles are liable to be accompanied by details, which no 
anticipation can embrace. 

Much, also, may turn on the position and circumstatices both of 
this country, of the United States, and of the commercial common- 
wealth in general, atthe time when such law shall come into effect. 
‘This last consideration is, indeed, conclusive; for it has relation to 
the very essence of the principles which the British Government 
entertains on the present subject. Strictly asserting her right to pro- 
hibit or to regulate the intercourse of foreigners with her colonies, | 
according to her conception of herown interests, and without expla- | 
nation or apology to other States; it would be impossibie for Great | 
Britain, without a compromise of her principles, to pledge herself by | 
advance, and with reference to citcumstances yet unknown, or par- 
tially foreseen, to- the establishment of any particular system. of 
policy in relation to such intercourse. 

On anotlier, and distinct ground, the mode of proceeding suggested 
by Mr. Gallatin, seems liable to exception. In adjusting her colo- 
nial relations with foreigners, this country has preferred the method 
of municipal legislation to that of treaty ; and the United Statesdave 
at length requiesced in that preference, though not themselves appro- 
ving it. The process recommended by Mr. Gallatin (and'which, if 
adopted, must become a precedent) would seem to combine the 
disadvantages of both methods without proportionally. securing the 
benefits of either. If the terins of colonial intercourse are to be ad- 
ae by mutnaltaws, but those laws themselves are to founded on 

al agresments, previously entered into between the Govern- 
ments, itis manifest that a course of proceeding is pursued; which 
fajly ensures neither the certainty and notoriety of international con- 
vention, nor the facility and independence of domestic legislation. 

On the whole, His Majesty's Ministers feel themselves under the 
necessity of declining to give the pledge invited by Mr. Gallatin; 
and this, with no special or exclusive reference to the peculiar mea- 
re in question. Their resolution is the result of considerations, 
@rBeral in their natare, and conclusive against a prospective pledge 











‘Gently, gently. the well ply’d oar 

Ruftiled the wave on the Tyrian shore, 

Still and calm was the face of the sea, 

As it thrill’d to the western melody. 

There is no voice in the bowr’s above 

So sweet as the sigh of that breeze of love ; 

But oh, how sad was its whispers to me, 

Angé?of light, when a slave to thee, 

In tlie stranger vallies of Greece I dwelt, 
* And wept in the temple while { knelt! 

® % * ” 


Soft and bright is your fowing for me, 
Beautiful streams of Castaly, 
Holy and pure, and fresh and fair, 
Are the charms you throw ona maidens hai! 
But oh. the charms of Juno’s dress, 
Can it still the cry of bitterness ? 
Being of fire, whose glorious brow 
Gleams upon the green hills now, 
Lighting up heaven and earth the while 
With the beauty of thy sinile. 
Vine, beneath whose purple blushing, 
The nectar fount of love is gushing, 
Caverns in the shades of day, 
Where the dragons wait for prey; 
Mount of song, with thy siiowy crest; 
Watch towers, where thy spirits rest ; 
God of brightness, may I be, 
Ever fearless in praise of thec!’ 

Caorvs Ul, 
‘God of war! in ruin and fiaine, 
In clouds and darkness art thou the same. 
At whose feet the flower-wove sunwresilis fa!!, 
"Mid the shouts of the mountain festival ? 


The voices of mirth on the sunny hill, 
Ihe songs of beings who thoughi no ill, 
Like the sounds home around me stil!.— 


God of battle! the midnight dance, 
‘The joy and beauty of woman’s glance, 
The music that lull’d the evening's trance.— 


God of glory! the heav'n-lit blaze 
That smii’d on the thousand harps of praise, 
Soothing thy slumbers with their lays.— 


The nectar fountains, the vineyards bright,— 
‘The golden gardens laughing in light. 

‘The bound of the roe on the mountain’s heighi 
Spirit of terror! the lute of ‘the air, 


Trembling thro’ the lotus’ leaves fair, 
Oh could they not, could they not; keep thee there ?’ 


The “First day of Harrow” is a clever paper, full of right feel- 


ing. judiciously and elegantly expressed: We give an extract :— 


= 








mingled with our praises, and offers undeniable proof that genius i 
one of those all-pervading powers which. beautify and sweeten the 
paths of life. . 

‘Every one knows the remark of the facetious Charles, when 
some one talked of the visible church, “I know no place where the 
church is visible,” retorted the merry monarch, “ save at Harrow-on. 
the-Hill.” 

‘T never felt the breeze play on my cheek as I walked up the as. 
cent leading to that venerable structure. without experiencing the 
sensations so eloquently described by him, of whom it had been 
said, that he died without conferring one benefit on mankind—] 
mean the misguided author of the Nouvelle Heloise. Every step 
we take on elevated ground, seems an approach tothe bound between 
us and heaven. We throw ourselves on the air which bathes us jn 
perfume, till our pulse becomes gentle as the fanning of the winds; 
the mantle of earth falls from us like a withered leaf from the wing 
of a bird, when he springs from his nest into the sunniness of day- 
light 

‘The bell for the first call had ceased when I reached the school, 
the door of the great room was open, and as T glanced round, | 
thonght the pale blue sky shone sadly through the casements upon 
the old wainscotted walls, which were covered with names, some 
cut ina finished manner, others rudely traced, and almost oblitera. 
ted byage. Inacorner, hid among a multitude of straggling no- 
menclatures, I discovered, or fancied that I did, the signature of She. 
ridan. What scenes did that name bring before me. IT heard the 
shouts of revelry and rejoicing, the bursts of merriment, and the ex. 
clamations which followed the repartee of the brilliant and unforty. 
nate Sheridan. [seemed to wander through princely halls and glit- 
tering palaces, and rooms lit up with the smiles of beauty—and 
then these vanished, and [ sat in the chamber of mourning, “hy the 
couch of sorrow and adversity. 

‘From Sheridan my thoughts turned to Byron—the clouded yet 
magnificent Byron, whose dirge may be comprised in the word— 
departed.’ 

“On Poetry of Thonght, and Poetry of Diction.” in No. IT. isa 
very able and interesting disquisition; but we should mar it in at. 
tempting to give only a portion of a consecutive arzument. 

We conclude our notice of this very agreeable and promising Mis 
cellany, by a translation from Jean Doublet, a French poet wl: 
flourished in the early part of the sixteenth century :— 


On the Ruins of Rome. 
Stranger, for depaited Rome 
Falls the anguish of thy tear! 
Look on the moss round this mouldering store, 
Stranger! Rome is here! 


Look on the destroyer’s traces, 
Look upon the crumbling walis, 
Loook upon the grass-grown places, 
Where the echo'd footstep falis— 


There is Rome! tho’ the shield of bate 
Flash not on yon sun-lit hill, 

Her mighty spirit’s giant shadow 

| Frowns upon the city still. 


Conqueror of earth and sea, 

| At the darkening of whose hand, 

| A thousand nations bowed to thee, 
Thy tomb is the dust of thy tather-iand 


; Io, on the ashes of the fallen 
fer silent watch the captive keepeth, 
{ In the stillness of her ruins, 
The dead the deathless s!eepeth. 
— an 
ANTI SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
From the John Bull. 

That melancholy and dectining humbug, the Anti Slavery societs 
held its Anniversary at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen Stre: 
' Lincoln's Ian fields, last Saturday, aud a more wretched dispiay per 
i haps never was made. 

A black man was the appointed doorkeeper; a few living hatye: 
and quarters of mutilated Atricans were placed in the Passice, ane 
some children, borrowed and biackened for the orcasiog, performed 

i thecharacters of mulattos, ruaning about to altract dotardsand dowa 
gersto hand out their money to aid the cause of the poor little dear: 
j and theiroutraged parents. 

; The assembly dividing it into three parts, consisted uf szints, Qua 
‘kers, and free labourers—the saints speeched and preached, the Que 
i kers sat and listened, and the free labourers were making the mos! 
of their time about the doors, and in the passages, in clearing th 
pockets of the visitors who had such things as snuff-boxes and pock 
let handkerchiefs, of those superfluous articles; the remedy and th 
disease were thas removed together—the bane and antidote were ca! 
‘vied offat ablow; Ifthe gentleman did: not take snuff, he would noi 
} want a handkerchief; and the tobacco to take, being, as weil as the 
_ cotton to wipe, cultivated hy slave labour, it was thought, instead ot 
/a petty larceny, a great achievement, to divest the society ofthe ex 

citement and the gratification of evil passions in limine. 

But the exertions made to maintain the solemn humbug were n¢ 
trifling—Mr. Wilberforce, the father of abolition, and of a very deser- 

, Ving Dairyman at St. John’s Wood, was dragged from his retiven.en' 
to speechily—indeed, the extent of the pious gentleman’s paternit! 
,seems unbonnded; for, while he was saying or siingng bis oration, « 
{woman exclaimed, holding up a mulatto child at the momeut,- 
. God bless Massa Wilbyfoss,—him fader of us all!” 

Mr. Wilberforce, who was dragged before the public ia manne 
which, considering what he has been, must have been highly cis 
agreeable to him, merely repeated what he has said.a thovsand time: 

i before; he lamented that Mr. Dundas’s plan of emancipation had 
| not been adopted ; but he forgot to add te his lamentations; that he 
, himself, the identical William Wilberforce and his party, vehement! 
, opposed that very plan, as not being sufficiently rapid in its op 
| ration. 

Sir James Mackintosh, who has too mnek tact, and too mach in 

i sight into humbug, to believe in the case he advocates, pleaded, as ii 
he were doing so professionally; and having declared that Mr. Wi! 
! berforce had for forty years devoted himself for the improvement ol 


Le Lronbadou? 


‘A public school is.artheatre for training ; it levels distinctions, it his species, announced further, that he himself had been ravished bs 
places the poor gentlemen hy the side of the noble with twenty thon- | his eloquence. Mr. Denman was retained, and so we should si 


sand poun 


sa year, and makes the duke, who traces his family back | Vas Mr. Brougham, by seeing him there ; and if he had reaily rece! 


to the conquest; bow to the talented youth, who boasts no other an- | Ved afee for his exertions, we have a sufficiently good opinion 0 


cestry than an honoured and stainless name. 


‘The republican would: be amazed to see the sons of the proud- 
est among. the aristocracy, carrying the viandes which are to cover | told, the Learned Gentleman 


the table of the more fortunate plebeians. 

‘Lam mot exulting over-the great; thank God, not a drop of re- 
publicaa blood runs in my veins. . I merely instance what I consider 
the most glorious privilege of the institution to which I have the ho- 
nor to belong,—the measuring each individual by that unerring stan- 
dard, the purity and nobility of the soul. I mention it, because it is 


interwoven with all my recollections of days, when no flattery was | 





* Ghe [errovian. 


By a Harrow Boy. 
Chance.. 


No. 1.30 Uhrst and! 


| hin to believe that, as a matter of conscience, he would have sail 
‘something more and —— better than he did. ‘Truth to be 
vas not even yet given up the hop: 

which springs eternal in a Whig maa’s breast, of getting something : 

and therefore he is just now, as far as regards such points, upon the 

trimming system. Some man told Rogers that he thought Brougham 

, ought to have come in for his share of the loaves and fishes. Rogers 


lanswered, “He, he, Sir! he dogs not care for the loares, s9 as. he 


can get the Rolls!” 
The real truth is, that the quackery of the question has been made 


so evident, the tea and toast sensibiliiy of Clapham Common anc 
Great Ormond Street has been so exposed, and is so generally ex- 


ploded, that the great folks nrtan to get oul of the scrape as well as’ 
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th y cau, and teave the little ones to flounder their own way. The 
1 ¥ Gael, 


aig! ard readi with which the Duke ot Wellington 
ry bs: somentthat enquiry should precede legislation. and 
a fair ortunity so handsomely afforded the planter of speaking 
eS we dees ‘and of adducing evidence as to the facts which 
he fe been so grossly misrepresented by his enemies, have cast dis- 
ein on the violent abolitionists, and has checked. ina considerable 
p tnd the Mungomania with which they were afllicted. 


[FP Exchange at New-York on London, 10a 104 per cent. 








~NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 12, 1928, _ 

We are still without iater dates from England. The prevalence of 
tight westerly winds and caims on the Atlantic at this season of the 
‘ doubtless, the cause of the detention of the different packets 
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Letters were received by express from His F&cellency Sir Howard 
Douglas; and others on the same day frum the principal merchants 
of Halifax. The former stating that His Excellency had despatched 
Mr. Joplin to Quebec, invested with authority to purchase provisions 
and clothing on account of theProvince, to the extent of five or six 
thousand pounds; and the latter that Rear Admiral Lake, had kind- 
ly directed H. M.S. Orestes, Capt. H. Litchfield, to proceed to Mi- 
ramichi, with the first fruits of a subscription set on foot at Halifax, 
a few hours after the accounts of the fire had arrived, and also that 
His Excellency Sir James Kempt iad ordered the Government brig 
Chebucto to repair to Picton for the purpose of proceeding to Mira- 
michi, if required 
These exhilarating accounts were succeeded bya messenger from 
the city of St. John, with letters, announcing the shipment of a large 
subscription in provisions and clothing in the schooner Olive Branch, 
and the transportation of a further supply by the steam boat to Fre- 
dericton, and thence to be conveyed over land to Miramichi. 
On the 26th October, His Excellency Sir Howard Douglas arrived 
at Miramichi, and while deeply affected by the ruins and misery ofa 
Colony he had so recently seen rejoicing under the beaming rays of 





now due. : 
Inthe absence of news we have as usual filled our columns with 


misceHaneous extracts, giving them as much variety as the present 
exhausted state of our stock will admit, trusting however that they 
possess spirit enough to recommend them to our readers. The ex- 
tract from the Harrovian has much genuine interest, and the half co- 
jumn from the John Bull, is replete with the intrinsic drollery that 
characterizes that publication. I is this quality, in fact, that influ- 
ences us in making selections from its pages, rather than from any 


prosperity, was every where administering advice and consolation; 
| cheering by his presence, the bereaved and afflicted, and animating 
; by his example those whom Heaven had spared to comfort and as- 
i sist them. 

Chatham-——her presence, and the intelligence she brought that seve- 
ral loaded schooners would follow her, entirely dissipated those 
gloomy apprehensions which no philosophy could before subdue. 
| From this interesting period, every succeeding day afforded the 
most substantial proot of the unbounded sympathy of the sister 
| Provinces, for by the 5th November, the following vessels were dis- 


On Sunday the 30th October, H. M. S. Orestes anchored off | 
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fora library. The articles are well written, and denote mucb taste 
and talent in the author or authors. 





* 

The Drama.—The Park Theatre is re-opened for a short summer- 
season.—Farces, Musical Dramas, and other light pieces, are per 
formed, but nothing of any particular novelty has been produced. 

The corps of French Dancers rapeon in our last, has made 
its appearance, two or three times, at the Lafayette. They have 
been most decidedly succesetul; and it is affirmed, that the Badlets 
are now produced in a style rivalling the Parisian exhibitions, ‘ 

The Sans Souci Theatre, lately erected in“the upper part otf 
Broadway, has been tolerably well filled. It is situated in Mr. Nib- 
lo’s Gardens, and is under the direction of Mr. Gilfert,gwho has 
transferred the greater part of the late Bowery Company thither. 
It is always fashionably attended, and presents a cool and delicious 
place of amusement in a healthy and genteel part of the city. 

At the Chatham theatre a very magnificent melodrama has been 
produced, called the Predigal Son, which, from the uncommon inter- 
est of the story, and the splendour of the scenery, dresses, and deco- 
rations, is likely to become a piece of very decided attraction. The 
scene is laid in Egypt, and presents allthe georgeousness and roman- 
tic grandeur of orientalism. The followingis a sketch of the story 
«hich a friend has sent us for insertion: 

“In the peacetul vale of Jesen dwell the virtuous and simple family 
of Laban the Patriarch, tar from the busy world and its corrupted 
| pleasures: but even here, young ambition, and restless curiosity, 
| intrude themselves. The beloved son of a good old man, (a doating 
| and affectionate father, great in wealth, and grey in years,) Asa 
‘sighs to bound o’er the space that separates him from the busier 
|haunts of men. With longing eye he looks from the mountain- 
| height which encloses his native valley—his fond hopes glowing to 





faith we place in its dogmas. In truth, the present is a period of in- icharging their cargoes at Miramichi, on account of the sufferers.— | behold the magic scene beyond. ‘The demon of evil is at hand, and 


ertness and inanition, and we want both arrivals and cool weather to 
relieve our body and meatal torpor. 





Upper Canada.—{n relation to the dispute which has been men- 
tioned as existing in the Courts between Judge Willis and his bro- 
ther Judges, we find the following article inthe Loyalist. ‘The posi- 
tion taken by Judge Willis, is, we believe, that the presence of three 
judges on the bench is necessary legally to constitute a Court—a 
rule which the opposite party say, custom has not hitherto rendered 
imperative in that Province — 

“ We have authority to state, that the Executive Council, after a 
long deliberation upon the singular situation in which the adminis- 


tration of Justice is placed, by Mr. Willis withdrawing from the | 


Bench, have reported tothe Lieutenant Governor the necessity of 
his removal from office, in order to admit of another appointment 
being made, until the decision of His Majesty shall be known. 

“His Excellency having concurred in this course. a new appoint- 
ment will be forthwith made.” 

The Rev. George Croly'’s delightful work, entitled Salathicl, or a Tate of the 
Past, Present, and Future, from which we have made +: veral extracts, is Just pub- 


| Naney, from Pietou, Albion, Active, and Elizabeth from Halifax. 
| and Olive Branch from St. John, N. B, and these were immediately 
succeeded by the Harriette and Nancy, from Halifax, Monique and 
| Jane. from the Bay Chateur, Angelique, from Antigonshe, James 
| William, from Pictou, Two Sisters, (rom St. John, Newfoundland, 
| John end Eliza, from Lunenburgh, and Spring Bird from St. John, 
| New-Brunswick. 
| While these blessings were pouring into Miramichi, the active and 
dignified benevolence of his Excellency the Earl of Dalhousie, and 
‘of the inhabitants of Quebec and Montreal was beautifully display- 


ed in the rapidity with which the object of Mr. Joplin’s mission was | 


| completed, tor in forty days from the date of the fire, the cargo of 
| the ship St. Lawrence, of 277 tons, was safely deposited in Mirami- 


chi, and the entire cost, including the freight, defrayed by the Go- | 


_vernment and people of the Canadas. 

| ‘The most spirited exertions were still kept upto throwin supplies, 
but winter soon precluded the possibility of any further transporta- 

ition by water, and the Eliza-Ann, from Halifax, with bread and 

flour trom the inhabitants of Boston, as also the Mary, from Char- 

| lotte-Town, P. E. Island, were compelied by the severity of the 

| Weather, to go into 2ichibucto, where their cargoes were landed, 

and subsequently conveyed to Miramichi. 

From such abundant resources as were by this time placed at the 

| disposal of your committee, the appalling evils of want and stiyva- 


lished, and for sale by F.. Bliss, Broadway; also by Carey, Lea & Carey and R. | tion quiekly receded, and although deprived of comforts and en- 
Small, Philade'phia. It is not necessary that we should speak further of the work, joyments, which in too many instances time could never restore, 
as our readers are already apprized, from the specimens we have given them, of | the sufferers manifested great resignation to their lot, and a lively 
's great and intense interest threughout. ) sense of gratitude towards their benefactors. 

{ Your Commiitee having thus far confined their very brief review 


coment me 
ee ee of the subseriptions, tothe or i ic succour arrived, hav 
FIRES AT MIRAMICHI. IN 1825. | ibseriptions, to the order in which the suce var arri ed, have 
. ; he Miramichi C : , adverted only to those which were made inthe British Provinces 
We have received the Report of the Miramichi Committee ap- | and their dependencies, but they feel a prond assurance their coun- 
poieted for the distribution of the subscriptions made for the relief of | trymen will acquit them of any undue preference, if they say the in- 
the sufferers. It is a document of much interest, ared is couched in | telligence of what had been done in the United States ot be 
4 ° ¢ e j , B€ S € — y ir i rs iore 2 i 
the language of fecling and benevolence. We make the following | 1" the cause of humanity gave birth to feelings more delightful 
Saal ° r : : than any they had before experienced. 
abstract with a view of showing that the donations so promptly made . : 
in the Colonies, the United States, and Great Britain, have been | 
’ ae, . : er ae 
jaudably and faithfully applied to the unhappy sufferers for whom | admiration. 
4} , . | Value of Provisions, Clothing, and other Stores, received from 
sey Wore intended. | Nova Scotia, £3,501 1s. Od.; New-Brunswick, 5,446 11.8; The 
: : }4 S J,0 ° °3 - SWiCK, 0,440 ; > 
The Report is addressed to their Excellencies the Ear! of Dalhou- | , "ae r 
sie, Lieut. General > ir James Kempt, Major General Sir Howard! 170 0 0; United States, 693 7 4. 


P . . ee + ° | 
Douglas, aud the inhabitants of the Briish North American | 


Philadelphia, and Eastport, are worthy of the highest praise and 


Total, £15,845 4s. 7d. 
_An account of the Cash subscriptions received from Nova-Scotia, 
Colonies generally ;—to the citizens of the United States, and to the | pigs 2" New-Brunswick, £266 17s. 8d.; Great Britain, 
oa ar" —r ‘ ‘ . be 2s. Od. 
people of Great Britain—and is signed by Christopher Clark, Chair- | The preceding Accounts embrace every subscription received by 
The Committee consists of the following | your Committee in Stores and Cash, direct from the donors, that is 
sentlemen:—Alexander Rankin, John Fraser, Thos. H. Peters, John! to say, they contain all the subscriptions made on behaif of the Mi- 
A. Stwet, Christopher Clarke, Joseph Cunard, Thomas C. Allan, | aor wees gn oe regard to the fires at Fredericton and in 
i ee ee a ee wo, | other parts of the Province. ; 
2 presi pomp 4. en is | eabody, Alex. Fraser, Jun., Jolin pian’ The money subscriptions in London, Greenock, New-York. Bos- 
A. Blackstock, William Joplin. ton, Philadelphia, Eastport, Bermuda, Sherbroke, York, and Niaga- 
_ When your Committee assumed the sacred trust imposed on them ra, and the Grants by the Legislatures of Nova-Scotia, Upper-Cana- 
by the inhabitants of Miramichi, and since rendered so important, da, and New-Brunswick, as also all Subscriptions in this and the 
and interesting by the liberality of your subscriptions, some prelimi-) neighbouring Province, not in the preceding Schedules, were trans- 
nary steps had been taken by a Board of Relief hastily formed a few | mitied to [lis Excellency the Lieuteuant-Governor of the Province, 
hours alter the calamity, to alleviate, as fay as available means would and are therefore accounted for in the Report of the Commissioners* 
permit, the immediate wants and sufferings of the people, and as appointed under an act of Assembly, of the 7th Geo. IV. “ for ascer- 
these incasures were subsequeutly recognized and confirmed by this taining the losses occasioned by the great fires in New-Brunswick, in 
body, it inay be necessary to state some of the most material, _ October, 1825," ‘ 
Mr. Joplin had been despatched, express, to His Excellency the ‘The nett amount in Goods and Money received by your Commit- 
Lieutenant Governor, with accounts of the dreadful event by which | tee, will therefore be as follows:— 
‘he extensive County of Northumberland had been suddenly laid in . ‘ ! ; £ ss a. 
ruins, and its population exposed to the horrors of famine—a sui-; Amount of Provisions, Clothing. c&c. from the Brit- 2 15,845 4 7 
i bea had been opened among such of the inhabitants of the pare! ish Provinces, per recapitulation f a 
Cash Subscriptions in Nava-Scotia and New Bruns- ? 


nan of the Commitice. 


is 


ues ot Chatham, Neweastle, and Nelson, as had not severely sut- 
fered oy the fire—the sick and wounded had been paced under the | wick - - - 
fare of proper persons—the dead interred; and such arrangements) British Subscriptions - - - : * - 
made for the comfort of the surviving sulferers, asthe reduced quan-, This sum received from the Commissioners (ap-) 
lity of food and raiment would allow—and lastly, about three hun- | pointed under the Provincia! Act) in Bills, Spe- | 
dred persons, principally of the labouring classes, had been provided | cie, &c. being the amount allotted by them to { 17.779 8 
With the means of going to the neighbouring ports. | the Miramichi Sufferers. of the Subscriptions f “''‘" ‘ 

, fen sub-committees were appointed simultaneously with your | transmitted to [fis Excellency the ns 

Committee, to act under their directions, to report frequently the Governor, for his distribution = - - : - 
‘ ondition of their respective districts, and effectually to prevent the 
neglect of the destitute in any part of the extensive scene of desola- | 


1,130 12 3 
2241 3 9 





£37,696 8 


s+ 
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tion. 
rm rs. the reports of these auxiliaries your Committee were ena-| Be oo 
ved a'so to prepare an account of the loss, which after being eor-| *'The Commissioners’ Final report was published at Fredericton 
— by a special committee who visited each district, and indivi-| 17th March, 1827. [An abstraet of which appeared inthe Alvion in 
ually examined every sufferer was published carly in 1826,—the | July of the same year. } 
‘oMowing recapitulation exbibits the aggregate loss, sustained by the . : 
inhabitants of Miramichi, as contained in that statement. ‘ 
Persons burnt and drowned, 160; buildings destroyed, 595: head 
ro —— em oo of property estimated at £204,323— 
of whieh was insured £12. 959— - 7 cS "109 OF 
From such data it was ‘len ae noe ame o aiduente be 
clothed and fed on the bounty of Pr em gg oly es . 
Veew aie ity ot others, would rapidly diminish the 
tatlon— nel — had providentially escaped the general devas- 
he tie wes oe vay we ota Winter Which must consign halt 
euscour ara c re country to starvation, without extraordinary | i ay: 
anxiety for Be oo. had cause to look with the most intense} _“'The Manuscript.” Being a series of original Essays and Tales.— 
ion or any intelitcence of immediate aid, from other parts. The first vol., bound up from the separate numbers which are issued 
ise Was not of long duration. periodically, has just been published, and forms a very pleasing work 











New Works.—“Records of the Spanish Inquisition, translated 
from the original manuscript. Boston. G. Goodrich. 1823.” For 
sale by E. Bliss, Broadway. ; ; 

The original papers of this work, it is stated in the preface, came into 
the hands of the Translator in 1819, when the revolution broke out in 
Cadiz. ‘hey were the records of the Inquisition of Barcelona, and 
nothing of the kind having hertofore seen the light, they will be read 


that dark and terrible institution. 





appily tbis frightful state of susper 


The liberality. displaved on ' 
(this memorable occasion by the citizens of New York, Boston, | 


| Canadas, 5,334 4 7; Newfoundland, 700 0 0; P. Edwards’s Island, | 


with interest, by every one who has ever reflected on the horrors of | 


| appears in the torm of Osomath, the Egyptian Hierophant,—a being 
whose god is wealth—whose worship, dissipation: at an awful mo- 
ment, when the rising simoon threatens destruction, he, in disguise, 
impeses on Azail, who conducts him to his father’s dwelling; and, 
in return for life preserved, and hospitality received, seduces from his 
happy home the simple boy, loaded with his father’s treasure. Egypt 
and its allurements—its temples, its georgeous halls and banquets, 
its splendid p ocessions, and its vices—are presented to him. He 
| plunges headlong—the flood of dissipation swallows all—and he is 
|left upon the shore a wrecked and ruined outcast. In want and 
wretchedness he regains his jong neglected birth-place; he is for- 
ziven by his father, and vows sincere repentance and amendment. 
‘The demon still pursues; wealth is in the valley; and the wily 
Azomath (armed with power to drive the Hebrew race to seek re- 
pose and shelter where they may) once more enters the abode of 
| peace, and invokes his hellish art; but Virtue’s radiant eye looked 
kindly on repentance—while Guilt and Idolatry sink to their 
native bell. 

**In the progress of this romantic and interesting story, we were - 
delighted with some beautitul Music, and the most splendid Scenery 
and Dresses ever produced upon the stage. The Temple, Terrace, 
River Nile—the Georgeous Banquets—Vestibule—the Marine Grotto 
|—the Procession—together with the Vision of- Laban—exceed any- 
| thing we could have imagined; and, we dvubt not, the taste and 
| liberality of New York will reward the indefategible Managers for 
| the rich feast they have so ably provided.—The piece is expeeted 
to have a considerable run.”’ 

We beg to call public attention to the advertishment of Mr. Pep- 
per, author of ‘“ Ireland Redeemed,” who, it will be seen, takes his 
Beneiit at the Lafayette, on Tuesday evening next. 

Mr. Pepper’s Bexerit.—The Author of the successful historic#i 
‘Trish Drama, called ‘ Jreland Redeemed, or the Devoted Princess,”’ 
respecttully begs leave to announce to his friends and the public, 
that his Benefit is to take place at the Lafayette Theatre, on Tuesday 
evening next; on which occasion the new Drama and a variety of 
other entertainments will be presented —The plot, character, and 

incidents of the piece, are all taken from Irish history, without tho 
introdaction of burlesque or buffoonery ; so that the Author confi- 
_ dently expects, on this occasion, a liberal patronage trom his country - 
men. Tothem be would only say—‘ Remember Ossian und the 
exileof Erin,” 
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6 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK.—Messrs. Sylvesters’ would remind | 

{ } 33 4p their distent friends that the New-York Lottery, Class No. 10, (only 

| 14,000 tickets) will be drawn in this city on the 23d inst. Tickets $5, halves $2,50, 

, Quarters 37,25—Highest Prize, $10,000. Messrs. S. pay every attention to country 

| orders, aud should they arrive too late for the present, will send tickets m Class 
No. 11. {July 12. 


FAT EW DRAWING BOOKS.—Juct received, a few neat little Drawing Books, 
of quite a new style, contamiug Landscapes, Figures, Animals, &c. mn out 
line, Indian Ink, and Coloured. WM. SIMESON, €¥ Chesnut-st. Phila. 
July 12.) 
'¥ MYO MASONS.—Wanted, from thirty to fifty Stone Masons, to build a dry wat 
| | on the slope of the Chesapeake aud Delaware Canal—to whom liberal wages 
| will be given, if sober and efficient hands. Good Boarding can be had either at the 
| tavern at the Summit Bridge where the work is done, or at private houses. Appli- 
cation to he wade to James and Albert Robertson on the spot. 
Wanted also, a number of steady labourers to tend on them. (July 12. 
“MATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE, AT THE PINE-ORCHARD.—This Splen - 
did Establishment is now open for the reception of company. 
The Subscriber hopes, by assiduous attention, to merit the continuance of that 


liberal patronage which he has been honored with during tae past seasons. 
July 12] CHAS. H. WEBB. 











DELPHI HO TEL.—Private parlours and tables, for parties of any size, 
with the bes * attendance, at the most reasonable rate, to be had at-this Ho- 
tel—opposite the Battery. {July 12. 
HIS day published, and for sale by A. T. GOODRICH, 124 Broadway, price 
$250. The Picture of New-York, and Stranger'’s Guide to the Commer 
cial Metropolis of the United States. This is an 18mo. volume of 500 pages, with 
a new and very beautiful map of this city, and several views of pulfic buildings, 
&c. engraved expressly for this work. The collection and arrangement of the his 
| torical, statistical and descriptive matter is very complete, and is confidently re 
| commended as an interesting pocket volume for the stranger or eens: +9 
j ee a - .- su y a 
| gMARD TO THE LADIES.—Mrs. Cantelo has removed her Corset Warehouse 
| @ tothe house formerly occupied by Mrs. Langlois, No. 203, Broadway, a few 
doors below St. Paul’s Church, between Fulton and Dey-streets. Mrs. Cantelo has, 
counected the Millinery and Dress Making with her Corset Ustablishment and has 
ne doubt by her attention and punctuality to give satisfaction. {July 12. 


OYS CLOTHING EMPORIUM.—James A. Campfield still continues his 

business at 303 Broadway, where in addition toa constant supply of ready 
| made dresses for boys of any age of the latest and most fashionable patterns to suit 
the different tastes of parents, he now offers to the public an exteasive assortment 
of ready made linen, cravats, stiffners, gloves, suspendérs, elasuc belts, &c. on tho 
most reasonable terms. : / : 

Mourning dresses for boys furnished at the shortest notice without the delay ordj 
vurily attendant npon occusions of family afflictions. : 

NB. Gentlemen's clothing made to order at the shortest notice. [Saly 12. — 

MITATIONS OF CABINET WOODS AND ORIENTAL MARBLES.—1.4 

Breidenbah, Imitator of Woods and Marbles, &e. (late foreman to Platt, Lon- 

don) respectfully acquaints the citizens of New-York, that he has taken a Store. at 
198 Fultou-street, opposite Church-st. where imitated specimens of every variety 
of Oriental Marble and Faney Woods can be seen. Gentlemen who may favou: 
I. 11. B. with commands, are assured, from the great experience he bhs had, in hav 
‘ing worked for some of the first painters in the largest and most superb mansion: : 
| in Enelaad, that his imitations will be equal to any thing in the old country, ane 
from their great durability, (a mutter he is not a little vain of) he confidently as- 
serts are 50 per cent cheaper in the end than what is done in the ary manuer. 

{. 11. B invites attention to his Fresce Scagliola or Marble cement, which for th: 
| beauty of its appearance, and natural character of its veins, combined with : 
! smoothness of polish, and great durability, is only to be surpassed by the real Mar 
{ ble iteelf—it is particularly adapted for columns, entries, anti-rooms, and stafr 
\ eases. Work done for the Trade. . 

N. B. A well disposed Youtk wanted as an apprentice, 'IJujy {2 
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POBIRY. 


POLLOK’S COURSE OF TIME. 
Character of Byron. 


[It has become almost a proverb, that a poet hasa greater chance 
of gelden letters being engraven upon his tomb, than that he should 
have a laurel tendered to him in his life-time. We know not how 
far this may apply to"the present author. because it does not appear 
that his talents were made public untill the grave had received him. 
He died in Edinburgh, not many monthsago. ‘The original publisher 
of The Course of Time is Mr. Blackwood; and it is delightful to 
know how little of exertion is used in order to bring the volume into 
notice; it must soar and wing its way around the vast field of talent 
by its own beanties and its own merits; and it requires no prophet 
to say, that it will soar, that it will wing its way wherever sublimity 
finds a worshipper, or strength of soul a herald. The Eclectic Re- 
view (a British periodical, by the bye, of considerable merit, where 
its orthodox tenets are not affected) considers the poem now under 

your notice as equal te Paradise Lost; and this is but an echo of what 





our own private letters have spoken. No great noise is made about 
it at present ; but we know that a child’s cart will often squeal in its 
movements, and go quicker than a cannon on its march. The thun- 
der of the latter will come; ad then, the whole earth hears it. Mr. 
Pollok has, evidently, studied Milton; and studied him deeply. 
There is the same nerve and soundness of line ; and the composition 
has one advantage over the work of him who could move in the 
depths of hell and accompany the choirs of heaven: we mean, that 
no unnatural fiction is to be found; the refinement of a refined age 
js apparent. The writer argues like a philosopher, and sings like a 
christian who has thrown off the shackles of a sectarian. The work 
is re-printed in this. country. All feel an interest in the beauties and 
the chafacter of Byron; the former are in general rightly appreciat- 
ed, but his manners and habits are subject to be distorted and belied 
by some puppy of a Hunt, who is about as valuable to the literary 
world as a butterfly toa grove of oaks. Pollok has splendidly appre- 
civted the ability and the feelings of his lordship. We did, in a for- 
tner number, give our readers a few lines of what follows—it is now a 
gratification to us that we can emblazon our pages with che charac- 
ter entire. 
he poet has been illustrating how great the goodness of Jehovah 
appears in those who, having great minds, and knowing what should 
te done with them, have been able to obey the dictates of their souls. 
Then, by way of “another picture,” a picture illustrative of those 
who “seek blooming roses on the cheek of death,” he cries :—] 
Take one example ; to our purpose quite. 
A man of rank. and of capacious soul ; 
Who riches had. and fame beyond desire: 
An heir of flattery, to titles bora, 
And reputation, and luxurious fife. 
Yet not content with ancestorial name ; 
Or to be known, because his fathers were ; 
fle on this height hereditary stood, 
And gazing higher, purposed in his heart 
To take another step. Above him seemed 
Alone the mount of Song—the lofty seat 
Of canonized bards; and thitherward, 
By nature taught, and inward melody, 
fn prime of youth, be bent his eagle eye. 
No cost was spared. What books he wished, he read: 
What sage to hear. he heard: what scenes to see, 
tle saw. And first in rambling school-boy days, 
PGritannia’s mountain-walks, and heath-girt lakes, 
And story-telling glens, and founts, and brooks; 
And maids as dew-drops pure and fair, his soul 
With grandeur filled, and melody and love. 
Phen travel came, and took him where he wished 
¢ cities saw, and courts, and princely pomp: 
And mused alone on ancient mountain brows; 
And mused on battle-fields, where valor fought 
$n other days; and mused on ruins grey 
With years: and drank from old:and fabulous. wells; 
And plucked the vine that first-born prophets plucked ; 
And mused on fameus tombs; and on the wave 
' Of ocean mused; and on the desert waste. 
. 


The heavens, and earth of every country saw: 
Where’er the old inspiring Genii dwelt, 

Aught that could rouse, expand, refine the soul, 
Thither he went, and meditated there. 


He touched his harp, and nations heard, entranced, 
Assome vast river of unfailing source, 
Rapid, exhaustless, deep, his numbers flowed, 
And. opened new fountains in the human heart 
Where fancy halted, weary inher flight, 
In other men, his fresh as morning rose, 
And soared untrodden heights, and seemed at home. 
Where ang@s bashful looked. Others, tho’ great. 
Beneath their argument seemed struggling whiles; 
fle from above descending, stooped to touch 
The loftiest thought; and proudly stooped, as tho’ 
It scarce deserved his verse. With Nature’s selt 
He seemed an old acquaintance, free to jest 
At will with all her glorious majesty. 
tle laid his hand upon “the Ocean’s mane,” 
And played familiar with his hoary locks, 
Stood on the Alps, stood on the Appennines, 
And with the thunder talked, as friend to friend; 
And wove his garland of the lightning's wing, 
{n sportive twist—th@lightning’s fiery wing, 
Which, as the footsteps of the dreadful God, 
Marching upon the storm in vengeance scemed — 
‘Then turned, and with the onebtaiaeh, who sung 
His evening song, beneath his feet, conversed. 
_Suns, moons, and stars, and clouds his sisters were ; 
Rocks, mountains, meteors, seas, and winds, and storms, 
His brothers—younger brothers, whom he scarce 
As equals deemed... All passions of all men— 
‘The wild and.taméthe gentle and severe; 
All thouglit$) aHtamaxims, sacred and profane; 
All creeds; all seasons, Time, Eternity ; 
All that was hated, and all that was dear; 
All that was heped, all that was feared by man 
He tossed about, as fempest, withered leaves, 
Then smiling looked upon the wreck he made. 
With terror now he froze the cowering blood; 
And ow dissolved the heart in tenderness: 
Yet would not tremble, would not weep himself 
But page into his soul retired, alone, 
Dark, salen, proud: gazing contemptuously 
On hearts and passions prostrate at his feet.” 
So Ocean from the plains, his waves had late 
To desolation swept, retired in pride, 
Exulting in the glory of his might, 
And seemed to mock the ruin be had wrought. 


e. 








As some fierce comet of tremendous size, 
To which the stars did reverence, as it passed ; 
So he through learning, and through fancy took 
His flight sublime; and on the loftiest top 
Of Fame’s dread mountain set: not soiled, and worn, 
As if he trom the earth had laboured up 
But as some bird of heavenly plumage fair, 
He looked, which down from higher regions came, 
And perched it there, to see what lay beneath. 


The nations gazed, and wondered much, and praised. 
Critics before him fell in humble plight ; 
Confuunded fell; aad made debasing signs 
To catch his eye; and stretched, and swelled themselves 
To bursting nigh, to utter bulky words 
Of admiration vast: and many too, 
Many that aimed to imitate his flight, 
With weaker wing. unearthly fluttering made, 
And gave abundant sport to after days. 


Great man! the nations gazed and wondered much, 
And praised; and many call his evil good. 
Wits wrote in favour of his wickedness; 
And kings to do him honor took delight. 
ahus full of titles, flattery, honor, fame ; 
Beyond desire, beyond ambition full,— 
\ He died—he died of what? Of wretchedness. 
Drank every cup of joy, heard every trump 
Of fame; drank early, deeply drank; drank drangtbts 
That common millions might have quenched—then diced 
Of thirst. because there was no more to drink. 
His godness, Nature, wooed, embraced, enjoyed, 
Fell trom his arms, abhorred; his passions died ; 
Died all but dreary solitary pride : 








And all his sympathies in being died. 
As some ill-guided bark, well built and tall, 

} Which angry tides cast out on desert shore, 

And then retiring, left it there to rot 

And moulder in the winds and rains of heaven: 


So he, cut from the sympathies of life, 

And ¢ast ashore from pleasure’s boisterous surge— 
A wandering, weary, worn, and wretched thing ; 
Scorched, and desolate, and blasted soul ; 


} 


| 


A gloomy wilderness of dying thought— 

| Repined, and groaned, and withered from the earth. 

His groanings filled*the land, his numbers filled : 
And yet he seemed ashamed to groan. Poorman! 

| Ashamed toask, and yet he needed help. 

i — 

| POLICE. | 


Guildhall.— Donkey Stealing.—Yesterday George Wilkinson—a, 
“labouring man” by profession, a ‘‘ wandering gipsy’”’ by habit, and | 
}a* thief in reality ~-was brought up for final examination ona charge | 
of having stolen an ass, the property of Eari Cowper. ‘The ass was | 
stolen from the farm yard of Mr. Henry Denne, at Tewingsbury, in | 
, Hertfordshire, some time inthe night between Tuesday and Wed- 
_nesday last; and on Friday afternoon Mr. Denne discovered it in 
| Smithfield market, in the possession of one Mr. John Kyifen, a re-' 
| spectable and very extensive dealer in many things, as will duly ap-| 

pear by the following copy of his card :— 


“ Shipping supplied with live stock, grain compressed hay, fodder’ 
&c, ofthe best quality, on reasonable terms, by John Kytfen, Mon-' 
tague-place, Limehouse, and of the City Canal, Poplar (/urn over.) 
Fowls, ducks, geese, turkeys. guinea hens, pigcous, sheep, pigs in si- 


D i 


wiggat ; ‘at, Ld er eee 
zes, sow in pig, cow in calf, milch goats, compressed hay, sheep-fod- | O'd biue—Heari IN 


tripe pickled, potatoes, peas, beans, apples, herbs dried, eggs pickled, 
} carrots, onions dried, turnips, celery-seed, gravel, mules, asses, &c., 
supplied at the lowest pri¢es, and on the shortest notice.”’ 


| Earl Cowper's assas we have already stated, was found in the pos- , 
| session of this extensively-dealing Mr John Kyffen—who, by-the-by. | 
_is almost as extensive in his person asin his dealings—and when he | 
| was told that the ass had been stolen, he not only gave it up instant! 


ity and treely but he gave such information to the officers as led to 
\the immediate apprehension of the stealer. It appeared that, having 


‘an order for a large number of donkeys to be shipped to the west in-| 
| dies, he (Mr. Kyffen) was out, down the Bath road, on Thursday last | 
| purchasing all the donkeys he could findfor sale; and on his return) 


j through Tlammersmith be called to refresh himself at a public house 


there, the landlord whereof introduced him to theprisoner, as a person | 


' who had several donkeys to dispose of. The prisoner appeared to 

be the captain of a gang of gypsies, quartered, or encamped, on Turn- 
‘ham-Green, and, atter “some little chaffering,” he (Mr. Isyifen)_ pur- 
chased of him thisidentical donkey, and two others, for the sum of 


| presence of good witnesses, and also requiring the precise name and 
address of the prisoner; and which he gave “ George Wilkinson, 


vers other credible witnesses now deposed betore the aldermrn that 
ithe prisoner was the man from whom Earl Cowper's donkey, 

and the two other donkeys, were purchased by Mr Kyffen, in man- 
ner aforesaid. In addition to all this it was stated that the two other 


dance with a warrant, to apprehend the prisoner for stealing pigeons 
in Hertfordshire. 

The prisoner when called upon by the Alderman for his defence, 
said, “I’ve ordered a lawyer for to-morrow, and I hope your Worship 
willbe so good as put it off till he comes.” , 

“ Why, what can the lawyer say about it!" asked his Worship. 

“ That’s what Iwant toknow, please your Worship,” replied the 


| prisoner ;—but his Worship having no curivsity, comanitted bin at’ 


once to Newgate. 





! 
| 
| There was a long list of prisoners brought before Sir C. Hester 
jat this office on Saturday charged with various offences,—some a- 
| gainst the Statutessome against the King’s peace and some merely 
; contra bonos mores. . 


} 


| ‘The first on the list was a portly person, close buttoned up ina 


| coat whieh had been black, but by long and hard service reduced | 
He had been givenin change to the | 


{toa sort of whitey brown. 
| watch for “ refusing to pay his shot” in a public-house—the Blue 


| 
{ 
“ the gentleman has settled the matter.”’ 
} 


“ Then let the gentleman speak for himself; (said 
—pray what was the matter?” 


*“ Four shillings and fourpence,” replied the alleged 


seemed to be sad 





left me to pay all.” 


qui was entered, and the sleepy paymaster discharged. 





— ———— — - 


1 Old Line—Prs. First, 


de, oileake, oats, hams, barley, cabbage, bran, tongues, pollard, | 


) at Havee, Larue & Patmer. 


five pound ten shillings ;—taking care to make the purchase in the- 


Chesham, Bucks, near the Golden Sun; and Mr. Kytften and di- | 


donkeys had Leen stolen also; and a country constable was in atten-| 


Pig and Mustard Pot, or some such drink-inspiring sign, in the ward 
of Castle-Baynard.—“ But please your’Worship,” said the constable, 


There being nobody to say any thing to the contrary, anole prose- 


The Kissing line—A tall man, a short man, anda middle sized 
pommel. were placed at the bar together, and charged by John Res- 
¢ ‘all, a watchman of Aldersgate, with having been more disorderly 
than decent at a very unseasonable hour of the night—to, wit, half. 


past twelve o'clock on Saturday morning, “ As F were going my 
rounds,” said John Restall, “I saw the tall man kissing the girl. ‘| 
ordered her away. She wouldn't go. I shoved along. She 
screamed out ; and, with the screaming, the tall man took and shook 
me up agen the shutters ; and with that, the short man—thinking | 
hadn't gotenough, took and knock’d me down,” So then John Res. 
tall arresfed them all: and, with the assistance of what he called an 
aceidental butcher—that is to say, a butcher who was accidentally pas- 
sing, he took them all to the watch-house. 

The tall man in his defence denied that he either kissed the gir] or 
shook the watchman. 

It’s false, please your Worship—he didit peatedly,” exclaimed John 
Restall. 

The Short man and the damsel coroborated the account of the tal] 
man, and affirmed thnt John Restall arrested them for nothing at all 
—except that they wonld not all move on at his bidding. 

Sir Cracpius Hunter asked whether the “ accidental butcher” 
was in court; and finding he was not, le asked the three prisoners 
who and what they were. 

The damsel said she was a servant with a six years’ character , the 
short man said he was an honest labourer as any going ; ‘‘and,” said 
the tall man, ‘*‘ I’m in the corn line.” 

“Then stick to that, and don’t get dabbling ir kissing line a- 
gain,” said the Alderman :—* for you see itis « line which has led 
you into trouble; and if you are again foundin i: you w ll not easily 
get out of it perhaps.” . 

As it was, they were allowed to speak to John Restall, and 
spoke to him they were discharged. 
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NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Ships. , Masters. Daysof sailing from | Deys of sailirg frer 
New York. Liverpool. ~ 
No.1. New York, (Bennet, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
York, De Cost, o & oS ergs a ee, Oa 
. Manchester, W.Lee,jr. “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. 1. 
- Wm. Byrnes, (Hackstaff, “ 24, “ 24, ’ 3 


“ 24,| ts 8, 8, “ & 


| 

4. 

3 

2 

{. Wm. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1, June 1,Oct. 1,) “ 16, “ 16. « 49) 
4. Geo. Cannitg, — Allyn, * & * & © BP oe ME of" 
3. Nship Caledonia Rogers, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,\April 1,Aug. 1, Dec. | 
2. N.shtp John Jay,,Holdrege,) “ 24, “ 24, “ 24) “ B&B & Bw ¢ 
1. Canada, Graham, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. 1,) “ 16, 16, © 4 
4. Napoleon, Smith, 4 * 6 Gee. oe wey 
3. Florida, Tinkham,; “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,;May 1,Sep. IJan. 1) 
2. Birmingham, Harris, | “ 24, * 24, % 24,! ~ =e 8 5S 
1. Pacific, Crocser, |April 1, Aug. 1,Dee. 1,) © 16, “ 16, «© 1) 
4. Silas Richards, Holdrege,{ © 8, “ &, “ &,| % Q4 % Q4, «© Qy 
3. Britannia, ‘Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, 16,; June 1,Qct. 1,Feb 1 
2.8% ilvanus Jenkins Allen, i. ¢ Oh, * OA) 8 OG) @ O@ eR mw 


Passagein the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-fiv 
guineas: neluding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. : 

No. Land 3, Old Line.—Agents, F. Thompson & Nephews, 97 Beekman-street, 
No. 2, New Line.—Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co. aud Sal Hicks & Sons.— 
No. 4, Packet Line, Owurs, Fish, Grinnell & « 0. 

Agentsin Liverpool Ist and 3d Line, Cronp sr, Benson & Co. 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish y Crary. 


2d. Line, Wim. ant 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

Ships. Masters. Days of sailing from 
New York. Hlavre. 

Hathaway Aug. 1, Nov. 15. ——— _ Sept.15,Jan. 1 
J.R.Macy, Dec. 1Ap'l. 1,Aug. 1, Jun. 15,May 15.Sept.15, 
Hawsins, Aug. 15, Dee. Oct. 3, Jun. 15 
W hitall, Sept 1, * © 15,Feb. 1 
W.Skiddy Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1, Peb.15, Juneld, Oct. 1: 
Butman, —— Sept.15, Jan. 1,— Nov. 1. Feb. | 


Days of sailing fri m 





No.2. Edw .Bonaffe, 
Oid Line—Sully, 
1. Edw. Quesnel, 
2. Don Quixote, 





Joma 1 


1. Bayard, 











2. Chas. Carroll Clark, ———_ Oct. 1, “ 1,— 15, Mar. | 
Oid Line—Montane, Smith, Feb. 1,June 1, Get. 1, Mar. 15.Julv 15, Nov. 10’ 
1. Charleimague, K obinson, ——~ Oct.15, Feb. 1, Dee. 1, Mar. Le 
2. France, Funk, — July 15, Nov. 1, ———  Sept.i Dee. | 
1. BK. Pel, Nov. 1,Mar. 1, July 1,)Dec.15,Ap'l.15, Auy 1 


Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, including 
beds, bedding, wiue, and stores of every description. 

Old Line.—Ownoers, Francis Depau, 63 Washington street, New York. Agents 
Nos. 1 and 2, First and Second lines.— Agents, Cra-- 
& Boyd, corner of Wall and Pearl streets, New York. 
bE. Quesnel, Paine—3, Bonnaffe, Boisgerard & Co. 


son Agents at Davee 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 


Ships. Masters. | Days of sailing from Days of sciling from 
New York. | London. ~ 
| Brighton, ' Sebor, | Jun. 1, May 1, Sept. Wd Feb. 25, June 25, Oct. 25 
Columbia, Delano, i Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,,Mar.25, July 25, Nov.¢ 
Corinthian, 1, 


Chadwick | Mor 
Sprague, | 


or. July 1, Nov. 1,{Ap'l. 25, Aug 25, Dee? 
Ap'l. 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1,’May 25, Sep.25, Jan. 2) 
Passuge in the Cabin to London, thirty guinecs: from London, thirty {.¢ 
guineas: including beds. bedding, wine, aud stores of every deseription. 
Old Line. Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 
Agent in London, Geo. Wildes. 
N.B. The ships of this ling will touch at Cowes each way, for the purpose of re+ 
| ceiving passengers, Steam boats run constantly from that place tu the Contine: 
aud to different parts of England. 


Leeds, 


136 Front street New York. 





BOSTON AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Ships Masters. 


| Ships. Duys of sailing from Days of sailing from 
Bosten. | Liverpool. 
Boston, Mackay, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1. Feb. 20, Jume 20, Oct. & 
Liverpool, Howes, | Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,,) Mar. 20, July 20, Nov. 2 
| Dover, Bursley, April, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,)May 20, Sept.20, Jen. %¢ 
Amethyst, Nye, iMar. !, July 1. Nov. 1,'Apr 20, Aug. 20, Dre. 2 


Extra ships of the first class are taken up at Liverpeol, and sail on the Sth day 0! 
February, March, July and August, and at such other times as titey may be re- 
| quired. 

Passage inthe cabin, including beds, bedding, wines, nnd stores of every ¢: 
| scription, Thirty guineus to, and Thirty-five guines from Liverpool. 

Ag ‘nts—Geo, (i. Jones, Boston.—Maury Latham & Co., T. & J. D. Thornley ©. 
Numbertson & Co., and Latham Gis, Liveryccl. ; 

. <" The whole of those vessels are of the very first deseription, are exceeding! 
well found, and commanded by the most experienced navigators. 
aud convenience for the passengers is provided by the owners, and 1 
tention shewn by the captains and officers on the voyage. 


Every com 
thnrenmaittine 


CONDITIONS.—Price of the ALBION, Six Dollors per annua (crcelvsiret 
| postage )—poyablein advance. All persons beconung subse ribers, will be expected 
to continue their subscriptions until a regular notification of relinquishinent is inude 
to the Otnee, or to either of the Agents. Any person entering upon a new term o! 
subscription, and afterwards wishing to resign, will be expected to continue throug! 
the haf year soentered upon. All communications to the Editor, or his Agent’ 
must be post paid.—Published by JOHN S. BARTLETT, M.D. Proprictor. 
every Saturday afternoon, at the office of the ALBION, No. 9, in the Marble 
building, 50 Wall-street, and forwarded by the Northern and Southern Mails 00 
th esame day; by the Eastern Mail on Sunday morning ; anddelivered to subset! 
| bers inthe City in the «flernoon and evening on the day of publication. 
| J. H. Rathbone, Utica, N. Y.—IL. P. Hardy, Oswego, N, Y.—Barnett Peters, Po: 
jand, Me.—Jas. F. Shores, Portswnouth—Jno. Rogers, Newbury port—John Pup- 
| chard, Courier office, Buston, Mass.—M. Robinson, Providence, R. 1.—H. Howe. 
| New Haven, Conn.—Wm. Simpson, 66 Chesnut street, Philadelphia.—Wm. Por 


Sir Cravpws)| ter, 44 South Street, Baltimore.—Rev, Jno. Haughton, Cincinnati. Ohio—Y. 


| Thompson, 





Washivgton, D. C.; ——— » Richmond, Va—Hy. Whit 


Petersburg, Va.—Richard Hill & Sons, Fredericksburgh, Va.—C. Hall, Norful), 


| 


, | os 1 ’ ’ 

, ; i gentleman, Va —T. Watson. .P. M | Newbern, N.C.—Arch'd. Cam bell, Fayetteville, N. C.— 

rousing himself uP from a kind of moppy mystification, in which he : 
y 


dly bemuddled—and, having so done, he added by, 
way of explanation—“ There were four of us ; I fell asleep ; and they 


R. Hebbell, Oxturd, NW. C.—J.C. Wulker, Charleston, 8. C.—B. D. Plant, Colum 
bia, S. C_—W.T. Willams, Savannah, Geo.—'TT. Bassinger, Augusta, Geo.—'Lho* 
D. Hailes, New Orleans—Rich'd Corre & Co., Mobile, Ala.—Mr. Ferguson‘ Nat 
chez. Miss.—P. Nugent, Port Gibsun, Miss —O'Fallon & Kevte, St. Louis, Mis 
D. J. Smith, Kingston, U. C.—J. Taylor, P. M., Perth—A. McLean, Cornwall—© 
Jones, Brockville—Jas. G. Bethune, Coburg—M. Crooks, Ancaster—Wm.. Hands, 
Sandwich—Gordian Horan, Quebec—Wm. Suter, Montrcal—John Bigital, Three 
Rivers.—Wm. Reyuolds, St. Johns, New Brunswick,)—J. & F. Beckwith, Fred« 
ricton, Richibucto, &c.; ——— ————, Mirimachi—John Balkam, St. At- 
drews—Charles Roche, Halifax. N. S—Wiun. B. Perot, Bermuda—Messrs. Cabot ‘ 
Co., St. Thomas—A. Andersen, Bessin St. Croix—Thos. Munday, West! Fad, S' 
Croix—Jno. Ahill, P,. Ms, Antigau=~Tampico, Mexico, any Vera Crozq Hl. ii. % 
Cammann 
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